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THE STUCKEYS. 
I turk we are apt sometimes to form exaggerated 
estimates of the comfort and good-fortune of our 
neighbours. ‘Lucky dog,’ says Benedict to Celebs 
{out of earshot of Mrs B., though)—‘lucky dog ; 
you’ve no cares, no responsibilities, no anxieties. 
Wait till you’re a husband and a father, that’s all.’ 
‘Happy fellow, exclaims Celebs in turn to Bene- 
dict, often in the hearing of Mrs B., not ill-pleased 
. at the observation—‘happy fellow, who wouldn’t 
be you? Charming wife, lovely children, comfort- 
able home, domestic joy, everything you can pos- 
sibly require: how immensely jolly you must be!’ 
(‘Agreeable man, Czxlebs’s,’ remarks Mrs B. after- 
wards; ‘agreeable, very, and gentlemanly. Ask him 
to dinner, B., next Friday.’) Surely each gentleman 
has overvalued the position of the other. It cannot 
be that Czlebs’s dreary career in his grimy Lincoln’s 
Inn chambers, where the whitewasher has been an 
extinct creature for many a long year, and where the 
laundress—well—is troubled with spasms only to be 
alleviated by alcoholic stimulants from Czlebs’s bottles 
—it cannot really be that all this is preferable in 
Benedict’s eyes to his own cozy life in his well-fur- 
nished and most pleasant house at Kensington Gore? 
And it would be strange if Cxlebs has such a very 
strong envy of his friend’s situation, considering the 
terms—not those of reverence or regard by any 
means—-in which he has been heard to comment 
upon Mrs B.; considering how he has talked scoff- 
ingly of Benedict’s ‘knuckling under’ and being 
‘second best,’ and of some one having always the 
whip-hand of him, and so on. But I suppose poor 
human nature will always be discontented and 
envious. We shall ever want to change places 
—to ‘better’ ourselves, as the housemaids say— 
to occupy the easy-chair, or what seems to be the 
easy-chair, some one else is enjoying, and put that 
some one else into the draught, real or fancied, that 
we have been sitting in; and possibly there is no one 
so badly off but there is to be found some other 
one to look up to and envy him, and what a comfort 
to the unfortunate and desponding that must be! 

I was on the threshold of stating that my friend 
Stuckey was one of the happiest of men, when I was 
betrayed into the above remarks; and notwithstand- 
ing them, I stili proceed with that statement. Of 
course, all happiness is comparative, and I don’t mean 
to say that his happiness would have been everybody’s 
happiness, but Stuckey was unquestionably very 
happy. I remember that at school he had been called 
‘Miss Charlotte,’ and ‘Coddle,’ and ‘Molly Stuckey,’ 
and other depreciating nicknames; for he was small in 


frame and stature, blond and weakly-looking, had a 
feeble, hesitating, fluttering manner, a treble voice, 
was generally shy and diffident, and wanting in self- 
assertion and reliance. But he was so kindly-mannered, 
tender-hearted, and good-humoured, that there were 
always plenty of stouter arms to fight his battles, and 
stronger heads to accomplish his Latin verses for him. 
To do him strict justice, he was a fearful hand at 
hexameters; although he was not by any means 
dull, as his singular success in his business after- 
wards clearly demonstrated. This was something 
in the broker-way; but whether it had reference 
to indigo or sugar, or ships or stock, I have really 
no very definite idea—as to how he passed his 
time during his daily sojourn in the city, being, of 
course, a mystery known only to himself and his 
clerks. At the West End, he was a liberal, amiable, 
cheerful little gentleman, whom everybody liked, 
although it was the fashion to crack graceless jests 
about him. Well, he had strong sentimental inclina- 
tions, and during his wooing of Mrs Stuckey, his 
combined timidity and spooneyism certainly made 
him ridiculous and rather a bore; and I know 
that among a particularly ill-disciplined bachelor 
clique, there was a habit of bandying about jokes 
touching the manner of Stuckey’s courtship, as to 
whether he employed an advocate to speak for him, 
whether he proposed to her, or she to him, and so on. 
However, as he wedded where he wooed, he effectually 
silenced the jesters. 

I fear I am often negligent and forgetful of the 
smaller requirements of society, especially in the 
matters of visit-paying, morning-calling, and card- 
leaving. Iremember well receiving the cards of Mr 
and Mrs Herbert Hopgood Stuckey, tied together by 
silver whip-cord, in the knot associated with true 
lovers—the words Isabella Anna Keswick written 
inside the envelope by way of record of the maiden 
name of Mrs Stuckey—and a small sheet of note- 
paper of superfine fabric accompanying these, with a 
picture in silver relievo of an elegant fountain in full 
play, with two doves sitting on its margin, busily 
engaged in admiring the water-work ; while underneath 
all this, was a date written in a feminine hand, faint, 
angular, and sloping. I know the period fixed for the 
return of the happy couple seemed, at that time, so 
remote, that I thrust the letter and cards at once in my 
table-drawer, as matters about which it was not neces- 
sary to employ myself at present, or indeed for some 
while to come. Of course, when next I found the 
cards, the date fixed for the ‘at home’ had long gone 
by. In this state of things, my difficulty as to what 
society would require me to do was painful. I va | 


sidered the matter over for a prolonged period, but 
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could decide upon no definite course of action. At 
length I remembered that Flanner at the club was 
regarded as rather an authority upon such questions, 
and I determined to submit the case to him, and be 

ided by his opinion. On the very next day, I 
Caouel to mect him on the steps, and at once 
opened upon him, putting him in possession of my 
dilemma. Flanner looked up the street and down 
the street, stared vacantly at a passing Hansom cab- 
man—who, fancying he had secured a fare, went 
through a series of violent gesticulations in conse- 
quence—-shook his head about mysteriously in his 
glossy black satin stock, with a very perceptible buckle 
at the back, and at last gave utterance to the oracular 
dictum, that he thought a card left with a corner 
turned down would meet all the circumstances of the 
case. Having thus spoken, he left me, not by any means 
the better for his counsel. What did turning down 
the corner of the card really mean? I often 
heard of it, indeed, had seen it done, but had never 
fathomed its mystery. Who first turned down his 


ecard, and who first understood his intention when he | lin 


had done so? What was the subtle compliment that 
lurked behind that symbolic dog’s-ear? I was pur- 
suing this train of interrogation for some time 
without obtaining any relief from it, in the way of 
a satisfactory answer. I mistrusted Flanner. I did 
not leave a turned-down card; I did not leave any 
card, Time went on, aggravating my neglect, until 
Iseemed to see the figure of Society—garbed in 
the very latest fashions, and rather thin and old 
under her paint—standing between Stuckey and me, 
with the words, addressed to me (for she was patting 
him protectingly on the head): ‘ Avaunt, man! 
You have outraged me; you have cut him; he has cut 
you! Go!’ So I thought to myself once more that 
it was all up with me, and that good little Stuckey 
and I had parted for ever. 

But I was walking down Ludgate Hill one day, 
looking in at the mercers’ windows, and pondering— 
I admit that I am a shocking dreamer, even in g 
along the public thoroughfares, and am well known 
to the police, Idoubt not, on that account—pondering 
in which of those gorgeous vestments I should like to 
see my wife arrayed, supposing that I had a wife, 
when suddenly I heard the pattering of footsteps 
behind me, and a panting as for breath. I turned 
round, and found myself face to face with—Stuckey! 
Five years had passed since he had married, since I 
had received his cards, and neglected them in a 
manner so appalling to society. 

*How are you? How fast you walk! I’ve been 
following you a long way. How thin you look! 
You're not ill, are you? I’m so glad to see you. How 
are you?’ 

e shook hands violently, protractedly. 

: me, this is a pleasure. ingly, 
and with much wiping of a warm face. ‘ La bynes 
be bygones !’ he continued. 

‘Let bygones be bygones.’ I repeated the words 
= nega y, for I could not quite see their 

vancy. 

“Thank you—quite right. I was sure you would 
say so. Forget and forgive!’ Stuckey’s behaviour 
was as though he had done me a vital injury, and I 
had, notwit ding, pardoned him. He was in a 
state of buoyant excitement. 

‘And when will you come and see us? When will 

come and dine with us? I shall be so pleased; 
Mrs Stuckey will be so delighted. When will you 
come? Sunday? Next Sunday—three o'clock. We 
always dine at three on Sundays, because the children 
dine with us.’ 

* Children ?” 

we’ve met! You'll come, then? Thank you, thank 
you. I won’t detain you now. Shrub Villa, Chiswick 


Mall. And we 
parted. And on Sun partook of the hospitalities 
of Shrub Villa. 

It was a pleasant house looking on to the river and 
over to the green meadows of Barnes and Mortlake, 
and with a view of Hammersmith’s pretty suspension- 
bridge dangling its neat chains above the shining 
water—the prospect being barred and sliced by the 
tall sombre poplars always bowing their high heads 
and whispering together mysteriously in front of the 
house. Then at the back was a garden, kept very 
trim and neat, with the flower-plots cut into fantas- 
tical stars, and crescents, and curves. Of course it 
was small, and walled in and suburban-looking, as 
befitted its contiguity to the great city; and of course 


it boasted the conventional summer-house, without . 


which no Englishman’s garden is complete. But it 
was very pleasant withal, its neat gravel-walks—a 
grand name for short twelve-yard paths—looking as 
though they had been ironed, and the flower-beds as 
though they had been got up after the manner of fine 
en. 

‘How of you tocome! Let me introduce you 
to my wife. Mrs Stuckey—Mr Blank.’ 

My welcome was warm in the extreme. A tall 
lady (O these little men, they will have long wives !), 
in a — blue silk and‘a large amethyst brooch, 
said she had often heard Herbert speak of me, and 
was now very glad indeed to make my acquaintance. 

‘Our eldest girl,’ said Stuckey, producing a smart 
young lady, whose appearance was a credit to soap 
and water, and the general efficiency of the nursery— 
* Bertha Keswick.’ 

‘Stand straight, Bertha, dear,’ said Mrs Stuckey ; 
‘and take your necklace out of your mouth.’ 

* The twins!’ epee | continued, triumphantly point- 
ing to two young gentlemen with very She eyes, red 
cheeks, and white hair, brown holland doublets, and 
crimson belts—‘ Albert Edward and Eustace Arthur. 


“If it wasn’t for the mole on Albert’s chin, we should 


never know them apart.’ The twins grinned violently,. 
as though their resemblance were a great joke. 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Stuckey; and he rushed 
into the _—. to return immediately afterwards, 

e baby. 

I had always fancied that a man holding a baby in 
long-clothes was a not dignified, and, in fact, a rather 
ridiculous object. Such vain imaginings, however, 
were speedily put to flight by the appearance of 
Stuckey. He was so honestly proud of his situation, 
and so great an adept at the mystery of baby-holding, 
was so simple, and frank, and real about the whole 
business, that all notion of the ludicrous was utterly 
routed. 

Herbert ’s a capital nurse,’ remarked Mrs Stuckey ; 
and certainly he appeared to justify this high praise 
—so valuable coming from a che the easy 
way in which he supported the infant burden, and 
handled and dandled it generally ; the infant burden 
seeming perfectly happy and comfortable, crowin 
deliriously when it was tossed up in the air at sta’ 
intervals by its bearer, as though the intention was to 
bring it up as an acrobat, and its education had alread: 
commenced in that line. In fact, it was put throu 
a series of performances even in that early stage of 
its career. At given a it purred, and gurgled, 
and gulped, and made-believe to swallow its fists after 
the manner of a conjuror, opened and shut its eyes, 
stared wildly, miles away from its spectators—a habit 
peculiar to babies—clutched at every object within 
reach; and finally, being taken with a disposition to 
cry, was removed from the scene, after a represen- 
tation which had been an unquestionable triumph 
throughout. I confess to having rather a timidity 
about babies, and was not therefore sorry for the 
departure of the juvenile performer. I was afraid 
Stuckey, in the full glo 
request me to hold the i 


of paternity, would 
with the “object of 
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seeing ing how extraordinarily heavy it was, and 
altogether how remarkable for its age; I know that 
some dire misfortune could only have resulted from 
d that all presumed 

soon foun t jesting w any 
diffidence and infirmity of ouuen Stuckey was 
completely thrown away. 

No man could have been more thoroughly the 
presiding genius of his own house than Stuckey was ; 
evidence of this was in all directions. In the hall 
was Stuckey’s bust, considerably ew and 
intellectualised—but sculptors will do these things ; 
in the dining-room was a three-quarter life-size 
portrait in oils; in the drawing-room was a florescent 
water-colour edition of Stuckey; to say nothing of 
photographs of Stuckey in various stages of develop- 
ment-—coloured, ‘ untouched,’ and ‘ stereoscopic’—to 
be found all over the house; and the*full-length of 
Stuckey when a child, in a hat and feathers, and 
playing with a hoop, now hung in the spare bedroom, 
and pronounced to be the image of the twins. As 
for Mrs Stuckey, tall, stately, strong-minded, Roman- 
nosed woman that she was, she perfectly idolised her 
lord, deferred to his opinion in almost every parti- 
cular, thought him a perfect oe. a very king of 
men, unmatched and unmatchable ; and certainly the 
little fellow must have had great talents to have so 
thoroughly impressed a woman like Mrs Stuckey, 
eminently a superior woman in every way. 

We were soon at dinner—Mrs Stuckey flanked by 
the twins ; . ¥* to me, Bertha Keswick Stuckey 
and a little old lady, who was introduced to me as 
Mrs Shaweroft. I was afterwards informed 
Stuckey that she was ‘the aunt who had brought up 
Mrs Stuckey.’ She had bright, glittering little eyes, 
and a delicate complexion, set off perhaps in a measure 
by artificial means, jet-black ringlets, secured by a velvet 
band ; and a smart lace-cap studded with pink bows. 
She nodded, and smiled, and winked at everybody 
at the table, in a way that was more a than 
comprehensible ; partook amply of the dinner, drank 
her wine with a relish—tossing back her head and 
smacking her lips so forcibly as to incur the dis- 
approval of Mrs Stuckey—and was eventually led 
from the room by her maid. Her memory, it was 
subsequently stated, had a little failed her, which 
struck me as not impossible. She was also 7 
to have been a great toast and beauty in her day, 
and to have refused innumerable offers; but I have 
heard this story 
nypate to be a little hardened about it. 


*No, A | dear, broke in Mrs Stuckey archly ; 
i been, I shouldn’t have married you.’ 
saw that the joke was not new to them, but was a 
favourite none the less, and I heartily joined in the 
t mirth it occasioned. 
‘Don’t cut your bread, Bertha,’ said Mrs 
And then addressing me: ‘Were you ever in 


The question seemed certainly sudden, and I 
I saw over his plate as he 
it. I replied I had never visited that 
colony. 
‘ Because I have a brother in Australia.’ 
‘Indeed.’ (Stuckey was decidedly scowling at an 


inoffensive piece of bacon in his plate.) 
*He has remarkably well there.’ 
‘Indeed.’ 


*He was not fortunate in other ; but there 
he has succeeded wonderfully. He occasioned my 
family considerable trouble at one period of his life ; 
but that’s all over now. He has amassed considerable 
wealth there.’ 


‘Was he a farmer ?’ I inquired, heedless of Stuckey’s 
evident wrath. 

*O dear, yes ; he owned an enormous tract of land.’ 
Mrs Stuckey was afraid to say how many thousand 


sheep he 

A million,’ suggested Bertha Keswick. 

The twins also gave vent to a cry which seemed to 
be interpreted by the family circle to mean that they 
too considered the amount in question to be a million. 

‘No, my dears,’ remarked Mrs Stuckey; ‘I don’t 
think it was so much as a million.’ She did not 
negative the proposition altogether, she merely put 
it aside as a little overstated. 

- the part the twins, 
who rejoiced in a of a guttural 


‘Yes, my dears, quite right. Uncle Bob is coming 
home—shall you be glad to see Uncle Bob ?’ 

A curious prolonged polysyllabic shout from the 
two young gentlemen expressed in their lan; 
—Twinese, I suppose it should be called—an 
tive reply to this inquiry. 

‘ There, that’s enough of Uncle Bob,’ interrupted 
Stuckey. ‘Some more veal, Blank, my boy ?” 

‘Ma,’ cried Miss Bertha, ‘ Albert ’s kicking me.’ 

‘Hush, my dear. Albert, keep your feet still, or 
you shall be sent from the table.’ 

A howl from the twins, probably expressive of 
their agony at this threat, changed to an equally 
indistinct hymn of apparent thanksgiving when an 


by | apple-pie was brought into the room. 


e dinner completed, even to the dessert, at which 
ceremonial reap’ the baby for its custo 
weekly half-glass of port-wine, taken with m 
winking, and crowing, and sucking of lips, Stuckey 
and I were left alone with the decanters. 

‘So Uncle Bob’s coming home,’ I said, musingly, 
and mischievously, and curiously, I must admit. 

‘Uncle Bob be’-—— He stop himself just in 
time, as it seemed to me. ‘H i> con- 
tinued in a milder voice: ‘ that’s 
right ;’ and very nice port it was. 

‘I’m sick of Uncle Bob; I hear of nothing but 
Uncle Bob; I don’t believe in Uncle Bob, and I don’t 
want my children to be brought up. to believe in 
There!’ Then quite a 

iscuit : that’s preserved ginger in g ish.’ 

I saw that there was a tender place in the i- 
ness of Herbert H Stuckey, Esq., and t 
it was in respect is brother-in-law, Mr Robert 
Keswick. 

‘He may be a great Australian capitalist, a success- 


ful gold-digger, an agricultural character, 
a wonderful sheep-owner, and that sort of thing. He 
may be six feet one in his stockings, and a Hercules in 


muscularity. What’s that tome? Not that! Dol 
care for him? Not that! 

A soliloquy addressed to his own portrait in a fierce 
and menacing manner That, was a derisive snap of 


fingers. 

‘Shall we have another bottle up? Do, my dear 
fellow, do. Or would you like claret? Not any more? 
Really? Well, shall we take a turn on the and 
smoke a cigar?’ 

We were soon out, watching the Cardinal Wolsey 
steam-boat panting and puffing in a weakly way 
along the river, on its journey to Hampton Court—or 
rather, I should say, to run aground in its usual 
manner just above Kew Bridge. A maniac brass 
version of Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill, that can 
only be characterised as a wanton outrage on melody. 

e returned to tea, presided over, in a ed 
fashion, by Mrs Stuckey, although her lace 
would keep bobbing and fl pe, ow the cups, as 
though they were angling for lumps of sugar. 


a 
| 
j 
7 | of which I was clearly uninitiated. The remark, 
, however, was not lost on their mother. 
7 
J 
*You see your fare.’ It was very = roast fillet of 
veal and bacon. ‘ We live — It’s better, I 
think, for the children, and indeed for all of us. 
I’m a plain man’——_ 
ustralia, Mr Blank ? | 
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The twins, preparatory to their retirement for the 
night, were - through a singular recitation of 
Twinble, twinble! I gathered from the bystanders 
the name of the work from which every — 
syllable of the English tongue seemed to be carefully 
excluded. I soon afterw took my leave. Stuckey 
came down with me to the garden-gate. 

‘Pray come and see us again—now do ; there’s a 
dear fellow. Don’t say you will, and forget it. Come 
often; pray do; and mind you, Blank, my wife is a 
very charming woman, but don’t make any mistake. 
I will be master in my own house ; and I will not—I 
say I will not—have Uncle Bob for ever flouted in 
my face. Uncle Bob, indeed! Good-night.’ 

y day had been decidedly pleasant. Stuckey 
soon repeated his invitation; our old intimacy was 
fairly re-established, and we met frequently. en 
Mrs Stuckey’s name appeared once more in the left- 
hand corner of the outside sheet of the 7'imes, Stuckey 
dined with me at the club, and we drank the good 
health of ‘mother and child’ in champagne, proceed- 
ing afterwards half-price to the Adelphi, and spendin 
altogether a very pleasant evening, although Stuckey 
did become very unwell tow the close of it. 
However, I saw him again in the course of a few 
days, when he said he was never better, and that he 
reached Chiswick Mall on the evening in question in 

ect comfort, which was doubtless true, so far as 

knew anything about it. 

Mother and child did extremely well. In due time, 
Mrs Stuckey was once more in the drawing-room ; 
Dr Brazley’ iage was seen less frequently at 
Stuckey’s door; and the white kid was removed from 
the knocker. A new baby reigned instead of the old 
baby, who was dethroned from sovereignty in the 
nursery, and fell back into private life. Mrs 
Codlin, who always came to the support of Mrs 
Stuckey on these occasions, pronounced ‘little Miss 
Newcome,’ as she delighted to call the last addition 
to Stuckey’s nursery, the finest babe she’d ever seen 
in all her born-days ; which, she added with justice, 
was saying a good deal, as no doubt it was. After 
much consultation, it was decided that the young 
se to be christened ‘ Isabella Maria Keswick 

ey.’ 

On the occasion of Mrs Stuckey resuming her accus- 
tomed place at the head of Stuckey’s table, quite a 
little festival was held, at which I[ assisted. Mrs 
Shaweroft also was present, pursuing with redoubled 
energy her usual avocations of nodding, smiling, and 
winking. Stuckey celebrated the event by opening 
some sparkling hock, for which pleasant beverage he 
was aware Mrs Stuckey hada partiality: she decidedly 
appreciated the attention. Stuckey made a neat 
little speech, in which he thanked everybody round 
the table for the extraordinary kindness each had 
showered upon him—the effect of this was moment- 
arily impaired by the twins bursting into loud crying, 
from _ misconception of the business before them 
—and concluding the address by turning to me, shak- 
ing me warmly by the hand, and saying: ‘Of you, 
oo Blank, my friend, I may say, from childhood, 
I have one more kindness to ask. There is an infant 
upstairs who has recently honoured this roof, I mean, 
who has of late come among us; will you confer upon 
this household the inestimable benefit of standing at 
the baptismal font godfather to that child ?’ 

T said at once, boldly, that I would; and we shook 
hands fervently upon that declaration. 

‘Herbert means, of course,’ Mrs Stuckey broke in 
nervously—‘ of course, as proxy for? —— 

‘Isabella !’ cried Stuckey sternly, ‘I mean nothing 
of the kind.’ 

*Oh! then, upon’—. 


*No, Mrs Stuckey; not provisionally. I have asked 
hs friend Blank to be the aodfather of Isabella 
ia Keswick Stuckey, now upstairs, and unfortu- 


nately, perhaps, not of an age to be with us. My dear 


friend Blank has kindly consented to oblige us by 
standing godfather ; and godfather he shall be, uncon- 
ditionally, unprovisionally.’ 

Mrs Stuckey seemed ly affected, and 
her pocket-handkerchief. She prepared to leave the 
room. 

‘One moment, one moment, my dear Isabella,’ cried 
Stuckey, stopping her by a gesture. ‘I should be 
sorry, deeply pained, if on this really festive occasion, 
in your delicate state of health, before the children 
too, I should have dropped one word that could in the 
slightest have distressed you. You must be 
aware, my Isabella, how far from my intention 
such a thing must be; and upon reflection, you will 
see, I am quite sure, that I have taken the right view 
of this matter.’ 

He sat down, and Mrs Stuckey left the room, 
followed by the children, terribly frightened, it must 
be owned. Mrs Shawcroft was subsequently removed 
by her maid. 

‘These things will be, said Stuckey. ‘A dear, 


g | good, sensible woman, but, on that point, terribly 
mistaken.’ 


The day had lost its joyous character. We found it 
dull indoors, so we put on our hats for a stroll along 
the Mall. Stuckey had not forgotten his grievance. 

‘It’s my own fault,’ he said ; ‘ I saw what was com- 
ing, and ought to have stopped it longago. She hasn’t 
many relations, thank goodness, and directly she began 
with exalted notions about this one, I ought to have 
put an end to itatonce. Don’t I know who Uncle Bob 
is? Don’t I know that that precious brother of hers 
has been the disgrace, the scamp, and black sheep of 
the family? Do I believe in his wealth? Do I expect 
my children will reap a half-penny of benefit from it? 

asn’t he set up here in business, once, twice, thrice, 
and failed each time? Wasn’t he set up in Canada, 
and didn’t he fail there? in New York, and hadn’t he 
to bolt? Then he’s shipped to Australia, and is to 
come home with enormous riches. Is it likely? I ask 
you, is it likely? Am J to do homage before the shrine 
of such a man as that? J, a respectable man, who’ve 
—— aa for every farthing I’ve got. No; I 
say, Vo 

Ve had worked himself up into a passion. There 
was a cab coming along the Mall at a rapid pace, the 
cabman lashing his horse, and the horse responding 
by odic starts and plunges. 

‘Where’s Stuckey’s?’ asked the driver, pulling up 
very , as he neared where we stood, causing his 
astonished steed to stand on his hind legs for a 
minute or two by the suddenness of the i 

*What do you say, sir?’ inquired Stuckey in his 
most indignant voice. ‘What do you want?’ 

‘§$-Sthuckey’s!’ roared the cabman, inebriated and 


angry. 

*I am Mr Stuckey, and that is my house. Now, 
then!’ and Stuckey looked quite prepared to fight 
anybody, at any odds, if need 

‘ All right, then!’ cried another voice, proceeding 
from a very stout gentleman sitting on the top of the 

e proceeded to descend in a reckless 
way, and of course fell heavily on to the =: oe 
cabman came down from his box, regarded his fare 
vacantly for a few moments, and then proceeded to 
indulge himself with a violent fit of idiotic laughter, 
leaning his back for support against the hind-wheel of 
the on With some difficulty, Stuckey and I pro- 
ceeded to assist the fallen man. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied with his situation, and we could not prevail 
on him to do more than sit up, which he did at last, 
his legs straight out before him, and his feet sticking 
up at right angles with them, in what he appeared to 
think a defiant and presumptuous fashion, for he began 
— at them pugnaciously. He wore a — 
of dull brown hair about his face, and a large shapeless 
fur-cap, with long protruding ear-flappets, and a peak 
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possessed 


ing like a continuation of it. He round, 
blunt features, tanned a dun red by exposure to sun 
and wind. His dress was nautical in c r, and, 


in spite of his fall and ble intoxication, he did 
not release a short blac pipe from his mouth, or a 
thick blu from his han 

lark ?’ the feebly, 
a y ressing his inquiry to the opposite 
ibe of the Thames. ‘Has anybody got a fight ? 
Ain’t my fare a Trojan? Brought him all the wa; 
from Poplar! Stopped to refresh at every “ piblic” 
we came to! Ha,ha! Hip, hip!’ The horse, con- 
cluding that the remark had reference to him, imme- 
diately commenced to move on ; the cabman, of course, 
— off the wheel, and, losing that support, fell flat 
on his back. 


‘Where are we?’ inquired the gentleman in the fur- 
cap, in a growling, husky, indistinct voice. ‘Is this 
Stuckey’s ?’ 


The commotion of the cab, and the incidents attach- 
ing to it—the falls of the driver, and the fare—had 
not been unperceived by the inmates of Shrub Villa. 
Mrs Stuckey was soon at the garden-gate, attended 
by her eldest daughter. 

*Is any one hurt?’ she asked kindly. 

‘My dear Isabella! how imprudent; you’ll take 
cold.’ 

*No, dear; thank you; I’ve got my warm shaw] on. 
What is the matter?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear; only a tipsy man fallen in the 


*O ma!’ quoth Bertha Keswick Stuckey, ‘I’m 
frightened at tipsy men.’ 

“He won’t hurt you, dear.’ And Mrs Stuckey came 
out to where the fur-cap was sitting. 

‘Rum and water, six pennorth!’ murmured the cap. 

Mrs Stuckey stooped down curiously to look at him. 
‘Gracious me!’ she screamed; ‘ why, it’s Robert!’ 

‘That’s me, my dear,’ answered the fur-cap spor- 
tively. ‘I’m Robert—Kitchee, Kitchee;’ and he 
tried to seize Mrs Stuckey by the waist. She shrunk 
back frightened and pale in the face. 

‘Uncle Bob, by jingo!’ said Stuckey. ‘Go in, my 
dear,’ he went on quietly, ‘and take Bertha away.’ 

‘O Herbert!’—— And the pocket-handkerchief 
was out. 

‘Hush, my love. Don’t be frightened ; don’t distress 
yourself. I'll take care of him.’ Mrs Stuckey, much 

rbed, withdrew from the scene. 

‘Blank, my boy, give us a hand; we must get him 
in somehow. He’s her brother, you know, after all.’ 

We pulled Mr Robert Keswick on to his feet; then 
by propping him up on either side in the manner of 
the shores of a tumbling house, we succeeded in 
getting him indoors, although he immediately after- 
wards collapsed again on the door-mat. 

The door was hardly closed when a loud knocking 
ensued: it was the cabman, who had managed to 
regain his feet and a small portion of his senses. 

‘Where to?’ he said; and then continued: ‘O ah! 
all right; fifteen shillings; that’s the fare; then 
sumfing to drink, and sumfing for myself, and sum- 
fing for the ’orse, and sumfing for ~ ey ee and 
back i and being a fine night. y a sov— 
say asov. Come; that is moderate.’ 

‘Pay him,’ cried Mr Robert Keswick, flourishing 
his arms about wildly—‘pay him; pay everybody— 
everything!’ after which burst of enthusiasm, he 
curled himself up, and went to sleep with his head 
comfortably settled in the umbrella-stand. 

‘Then he has money?’ said Mrs Stuckey, reappear- 
ing at the parlour-door. At a look from Stuckey, 
however, she vanished. 

‘Here, cabman; here’s five shillin: Be off.’ 

‘Five bob! Come, I like that. t’s that for?’ 

‘Very well, then, sleep in the police-station, and 
have your cab put in the pound.’ 


*I won’t move under a sov,’ said the cabman, as he 
walked away to tumble into his vehicle, sleep in the 
straw for a couple of hours—his horse meanwhile 
smoking and shivering fearfully—and ultimately drive 
back to town at a hand-gallop without another word. 


‘And you desire that thing for the sponsor of the 
blessed infant upstairs, Isabella?’ 

‘No, Herbert, not now. I only thought that, for 
~ children’s sake, if he had acquired a fortune in 


‘Hush, Isabella!’ And Mrs Stuckey never spoke 
upon that subject again. 

The success of the incorrigible Bob was of course 
fabulous. When he came to his senses—which was 
not until after a sleep of many hours’ duration—it 
was discovered that his fortune was represented 
the clothes he had on his back, and the three-and- 
tenpence, the clasp-knife, and the ounce and a half 
of tobacco that he had in his pocket. He had been 
as unfortunate in Australia as elsewhere; the farm 
and the sheep, about the extent and amount of which 
he had written home so eloquently, had no other exist- 
ence than in his own muddled brain. He had spent 
all the money that he had been trusted with; had 
carried on a vagabond, reckless, ignoble career for 
some years; and finally, had re-embarked for England, 
working his passage home. Stuckey treated him with 
his usual consideration and kindness, meeting with 
much trouble and age in return; set him up 
once again; and finally despatched him to New 
Zealand. As to his doings in that colony, no tidings 
have ever been received, and people for the most 
part, even including Mr Stuckey, are rather afraid to 
inquire. It may be taken for certain, however, that 
there is no chance of his being selected for sponsor 
to any of the Stuckey nursery, or ever in that way 
—and I hope fervently not in any other—interfering 
again with the domestic comfort and happiness of the 
Stuckeys. 


HUDSON’S BAY AND ITS FURS. 


Lirtte did Charles IT. think, and as little did he care, 
when, in 1670, he gave a charter to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, how knotty and important would become 
the commercial and political consequences of that gi 
Royal personages seldom look far into the future when 
they exercise this kind of prerogative. Sufficient for 
them if they can buy the support—and perchance 
obtain a money-consideration into the bargain—of 
courtiers and merchants by an act of grace which 
costs nothing. The charter in question gave to a 
company of dealers, established in London, the ezclu- 
sive right to trade with the Indians for furs and other 
commodities, throughout a vast region of North 
America. Whether England a right of 
sovereignty over those regions is not altogether clear; _ 
but there was no one to yao the right; and to this 
day the Company maintain the validity of the trans- 
action; nay, more, they claim also a certain right of 
political power, which they exercise to discourage free 
settlers in those lands. As to the area of country 
known as the Hudson’s Bay Territories, it consider- 
ably exceeds 2,000,000 square miles—more than twenty 
times that of Great Britain; nay, some authorities 
carry it greatly beyond 3,000,000 ; so ignorant are we of 
the sterile region between Labrador on the east and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west. With the exception of 
a small district called Rupert’s Land, these territories 
at present scarcely any commercial value, 
other than that of the fur-bearing animals which roam 
over that vast area. Politicians will shortly be called 
upon to settle many weighty questions re 
the Company’s charter and the future management o' 
the country. Let us leave those disputed points, and 
discourse a little on the hen | remarkable features of 
the trade to which they chiefly relate. 
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The furs, then, which are stri from the backs 
of the North American animals, to furnish warm 
ts for Europeans and Asiatics, are chiefly those 

of the beaver, bear, cony, ermine, fitch, fox, lynx, 
marten, minx, musquash, nutria, raccoon, sable, and 
muskrat; to which may be added the seal and the 
otter, occupying a sort of borderland between terres- 
trial and marine animals. These animals are either 
shot or caught in traps; their skins are stripped off, and 
when dried and otherwise slightly prepared, constitute 
peltry, the article in which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
almost exclusively deal. The separation of the fur or 
hair from the membrane or pelt to which it is attached, 
is the work of the furrier, and is not effected until 
the interest of the Company in the matter has quite 


So much for the fur; and now for the fur-hunters. 
Those who have read Cooper’s Pioneers, Prairie, and 
Last of the Mohicans, will be full of what may be 

the poetry of fur-hunting and trapping; old 
Leatherstocking is a hero whom one could not willingly 
let die. Those, too, who know Moore’s Canadian 
Boat-song are influenced by a tinge of romance 
thrown over the life of the voyageurs of past times, 
who brought down the peltry from the inner 
country by the Ottawa River, and delivered it to 
dealers at Montreal on the St Lawrence. Matters 
have changed in many ways since those days; but 
still the fur-hunting is carried on, not by European 
settlers, but chiefly by natives—called ians for 
want of any other collective name. These Indians 
are improvident, ignorant men, who have not the 
foresight to make good ins, nor the resolution to 
improve their position. e Company say, indeed, 
that these Indians would actually starve if others did 
not think for them; but this must be taken as the 
dictum of a body who have a special interest in 
ing the natives in a state of dependence. It is 
known to persons not necessarily hostile to 
the Company, that the natives are purposely kept 
in ignorance of the Euro value of furs; and 
that the bargains are e, not according to that 
value, but according to the necessities of the hunters. 
Near the boundary between the British and the 
United States possessions, the hunters are sharper, 
because they know more; and the Company there 
have to modify their traditional policy. It is no libel 
to say this; we find something like it in the pro- 
ceedings of most companies and corporations, most 
firms and individuals, who have a monopoly of one 
particular trade in one 
reader must bear in mind that the fur-hunters are not 
the slaves or serfs, and scarcely even the subjects or 
servants of the Company ; they are, nominally at least, 
free and independent ; they may work or not work, 
hunt or not hunt, as they please ; if they choose to serve 
the Company, they do so at what may be called piece- 
work, so much for every skin brought to a trading- 
station ; or if they choose to find the means of livin 
in any other way, it is open to them so to do. If 
‘ore, the Company were to offer too low, the 
hunters would refuse to tender their services; and 
thus a minimum of price is established. How very 
low that minimum is, however, we shall see presently. 
Even this price is not paid in money; there are no 
shops at which the Indians can buy, except the Com- 
y’s stores ; and thus money is of no use unless the 
| de could open communications with free settlers, 
or with the Americans across the border—precisely 
the things which the Company endeavour to prevent. 
Hence trade is one of barter or truck, almost 
wholly monopolised by the Company. As to the 
number of Indians in the whole territory, and the 
— of those who hunt or trap furs for the 
pany, there are wo ae ~ very vague estimates. 
In 1857, when a searching inquiry was made by a 
committee of the House of Commons into the affairs 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a statement was put 


particular time and place. The | the 


in, shewing 
which were added about 11,000 whites and half- 
breeds. Such of these as think proper to engage in 
hunting or trapping for the my attend periodi- 
cally at about a hundred and fifty yr yee or 
‘forts’ scattered over the vast area, and there con- 
duct their trafficking by barter. It matters little to 
the Company whether the hunters are whites of the 
Leatherstocking genus, or half-breeds, or natives of 

ure Indian blood—except to this extent, that the 

ndians, less experienced in European ways, are more 
manageable on the tariff question, and on that account 
greater favourites at the trading-posts. In the da 
of the bow and arrow, when each hunter could 
make his own weapons, there was a great degree of 
independence as to the means of bringing down the 
buffalo for food; but now the gun is nearly every- 
where used ; and as this omy can only be obtained 
from the Company—except by some of the Indians 
living near the American border—the state of depend- 
ence been increased. 

Let us see, then, how matters are managed. The 
Company must ‘open shop’ at each of the hundred 
and fifty stations, and each shop must be supplied 
with the articles arcane | to induce the fur-hunters 
to barter. The Company look to Birmingham for the 
chief articles of the supply; and it is not denied that 
the principle of cheapness has very great influence on 
the selection. The merest ‘ Brummagem’ is something 
wonderful to an Indian whose wardrobe consists of a 
skin, and whose house is a wigwam; and, therefore, 
cheap goods are made to suffice. Of course, it does 
not follow that the goods are rubbish; they must have 
some excellences, or the hunters w not take 
them. Guns, shot, gunpowder, axes, and other tools, 
knives, blankets, pieces of cloth, made-up — 
and a long list of useful articles, are purc in 
England, and sent out annually to the Territories. 
There is a supplementary collection of small articles, 
which, for reasons doubtless clear enough to the 
Company’s servants, are not bartered away, but are 
disposed of as gratuities to such of the natives as may 
happen to be in favour at a particular time and place. 
These comprise awls, hooks, needles, thread, 
gartering-ribbons, and other small articles. There 
is generally two years’ supply at the principal stations 
of all these commodities, to guard against a deficiency 
in case of any unforeseen delay in the arrival of the 
annual cargo or cargoes. It is to obtain these thi 
that the fur-hunter makes a traffic arrangement wi 
Company. They will not give him money, nor 
would it be useful to him if he had it; they do 
not give him food—except, for the short 


period when he is at the station—for they have none 
store of shot and powder, a blanket, ake few other 
articles, he will trust to his own skill to bring down 
the buffalo, or to catch fish for food. There is hence 
a bargain made—so many skins for so many articles 
of European manufacture. But as the hunter is an 
improvident, hand-to-mouth sort of man, he has no 
stock in trade to begin with, and, therefore, the 
ane ae him what may perhaps be called an 
outfit. the fall of the year, the native fur-hunter 
goes to the trading-post where he is known, and 
obtains such a supply as will enable him to rough it 
during the winter—a blanket, and perhaps a coat, a 
gun and ammunition, and so on. Itis implied that he is 
to obtain furs during the winter, and bring them to 
the station in the spring for barter: if he does not do 
this, the Company lose the outfit, for there is nothing 
in which payment can be made but in furs. It thus 
arises that each chief-factor or chief-trader is the 
centre of a district of fur-hunters, most of whom are 
known to him, and with whom he has trading relations 
depending in some degree on the honour of both 
parties. 


Spring arrives; the hunters and trappers bring 


the total number to be about 147,000; to 
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their peltry to the stations ; the accounts are made 
; the value of the furs is estimated; the value 
of the outfit, supplied in the previous autumn, is 
deducted; and the hunter receives, in , an 
order for a certain amount of goods from the store 
at the station. This order is in the form of tallies— 
small pieces of wood, each indicating the value of one 
beaver-skin; for, it must here be explained, that the 
sterling or standard of this curious currency is one 
such skin or fur; the value of the larger articles of 
commerce is estimated at so many ‘beavers;’ while 
of smaller articles, a certain number of them make 
“one beaver.’ Armed with his tallies, the fur-hunter 
proceeds to the store-room, and looks around at the 
tempting array of guns, knives, bullets, powder, 
powder-horns, flints, axes, slop-coats, blankets, &c. 
A slop-coat equals six beavers, which number of pieces 
of wood he gives if he wishes to obtain a ‘bran-new 
outer garment; for a gun, he has to give twenty 
beavers; for a knife, two; and-so on. As to the 
rule, how many beavers equal a silver fox, or how 
many of the less valuable furs equal one beaver, it 
is determined in a peculiar way. The market-value 
of the furs in Europe is not the only test acted upon ; 
the Company favour the poorer furs rather than the 
richer, by giving a little more than the proportionate 
value for Son The reason assigned is this: if the 
hunters were encouraged by a very high rate for the 
best furs, they would hunt those animals with 
avidity as to exterminate the breed in a short time; 
whereas by offering sufficient for the poorer furs to 
serve as an incentive to exertion, the Company succeed 
in bringing all the various kinds into the market, and 
in preventing the utter exhaustion of the better kinds. 
it tells well for the my me ing that, although 
relatively still larger for the more valuable kinds. 
The Company have the matter in their own hands, 
and make prices of the 
‘way not at ogous to Euro usages. () 
pom Ar make one full-sized og ten muskrats 
make one beaver, four beavers make one silver fox, 
in this curious system of commercial arithmetic. 

But who determines how many muskrats or 
martens shall go for a knife?—how many beavers 
or silver foxes for a gun? This was a matter 
on which the parliamentary committee took great 
pains to at the truth; but the directors and 
servants of the Company, when examined, adroitly 
me to enter into as little detail as possible on 
these delicate points. It gradually came out, however, 
in evidence, that the Company made a tariff many 

ago, which they have on some few occasions 
altered since, and in the making of which the fur- 
hunters have had very little voice indeed. In_this 
tariff, articles of English manufacture are set down 
at enormous prices as measured by furs. A common 
coarse blanket is entered at four beavers; now, an 
average beaver-skin yields about one pound of fur, 
which may be as high as thirty ings in the 
London market, and was never known to fall below 
seven or eight shillings per pound. A Birmingham 
gun, costing the Company twenty-two shillings, is 
made equal to twenty beavers; and the same sort of 
gun is made exchangeable for five silver foxes, often 
worth fifty guineas or eon at the Company’s 
London sales. On the other hand, some of the wit- 
nesses averred that, when paid in muskrats, and when 
muskrats were low in the London market, such a 
thing has been known as only fifty shillings’ worth of 
fur being obtained for a twenty-two shilling gun. So 
long as actual facts are not correctly known, estimates 

ill run wild; and therefore it is not surprising that 
the profits realised by the Company have occasionally 
been entered at very enormous figures. Several years 


0, Lieutenant es estimated these — at two 
Canned ger emt he Rey. G. C. Nicholay, in his 


small volume on the Oregon Territory, said: ‘ A four- 
y comb will barter for a bear’s skin worth L.2.’ 
King, in his Arctic Narrative, said: ‘A coarse 
knife, worth, all expenses included, no more than six- 
nce, is bartered for three marten skins, worth in 
mdon five guineas; and for the skin of the black 
sea-otter, worth fifty guineas, the natives obtain in 
exchange goods only fo the value of fifty shillings.’ 
The leading men in the Company strongly objected, 
before the parliamentary committee, to these figures 
as ager ee | the average profits realised; but they 
equally objected to furnish materials for forming a 
really accurate estimate. It is curious, in reading the 
voluminous report of the proceedings, to see how the 
witnesses fenced with this question: one, a man of 
great e ience in the Territories, wound up his com- 
municativeness by admitting that he could not say 
that the profits were not five hundred per cent.; but 
he was innocently ignorant of the real ratio. The very 
a authority in the Company, the Right Hon. 
ward Ellice, was asked repeatedly whether the [ 
Company would submit their tariff to the inspection 
of the committee; he replied: ‘I see this objection, 
that you are entering unnecessarily into the details 
of the trade; those details, when published, ma: 
encourage other people to enter into competition wii 
the Company.’ A candid exposition of the very heart 
and soul of monopoly. 

We cannot tell, therefore, whether Chingangook, or 
any other fur-hunter of the prairies, brings hundreds 
per cent. or thousands per cent. to the great Company 
who are lords of the soil; but at anyrate the 
guns, and blankets, and knives go to a remarkably 
good market. br eel pen to be an admission, 
that about sixty tho pounds’ worth of English 


open to 
in money, is double of that act 
articles in England: thirty thousan 


ht, risk, 
"Company 


often suffer severely during the winter, undergoing 
privations of various kinds, amounting sometimes to 
actual starvation. But it would not be just to lay 
this at the door of the Company; the region is for the 
most part very sterile ; and as the Indians are not an 
agricultural people, short supplies of food will neces- 
sarily occur sometimes. One merit the Company insist 
on claiming for themselves: their servants receive 
strict orders to prevent as much as ible the distri- 
bution of ardent spirits among natives; it is 
forbidden to regard such drinks as a 
for furs, and no facilities are afforded for conducting 
such a traffic. 

But let us follow our furs to market. The hunters, 
as we have seen, — the animals, skin them, 
slightly prepare the pelts, and bring them to the co 
forts, or stations. These stations are remarkable 
places. They mostly consist of a few log-houses, with 
a store-house of considerable dimensions. Sixteen of 
the —— stations are governed by chi¢/-factors ; 
twenty-five of the next in importance are governed by 
chief-traders ; and the rest, ay a hundred and 
twenty in number, are under the charge of traders of 
less rank. All the chief-factors and chief-traders are 
shareholders or partners in the Company, receiving a 
share of the profits in lieu of salaries. The Company 
act on the principle of promotion. Persons go out 
from this country—especially from the Orkneys— 
hardy eons | men, who hope to rise by a vigil- 
ant attention to their duties. And they do rise. They 
mostly begin in subordinate situations, at salaries 
which aide them to save a little; for they live 


goods are distributed annually to about sixty thou- 
sand hunters and trappers; or one pound per head 
for all the hunter's fabtens in a year. This seems 
small enough, certainly; but small as it is, it is 
rice, estimated 
y paid for the ; 
pounds bein 
raised a hun per cent. to pay for fre 
and interest on such capital. As the 
sell no food, and as the hunters receive only a few 
commodities of other kinds in the autumn, they 
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frugally, and have neither the means nor the inclina- 
tion to spend much. As opportunities occur, they 
are raised in rank ; and there is probably no company 
better served by its employés than this. The factors 
and traders receive general orders from time to time 
from the directors in London; but in minor matters 
they are left very much to their own discretion. Once 
a year the principal among them meet, and hold a 
kind of parliament or council, under the presidency of 
Sir George Simpson, who has for forty years been 
governor of the Company’s territories. is council 
combines in a curious way commercial, legislative, 
and judicial functions ; its are 
to be generally operative during the ensuing period o 
position and characters of these 
factors and traders are in many ways remarkable ; 
and our Arctic explorers—such of them at least as 
make the overland expedition by way of the Mackenzie, 
Cop; ine, or Great Fish rivers—almost uniformly 
speak well of the assistance rendered to them in 
regions where assistance is so much needed ; indeed, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have honourably dis- 
tinguished themselves in this department of national 
enterprise. The factors and traders have often been 
able to supply English commodities to the an 
though not so often food, for the varieties and stores 
of provisions are by no means lavish. The —— 
at the stations buy pemmican—a sort of dried bu 

beef—from the natives, at be Pe estimated in 
barter, of twopence or twopence half-penny per pound ; 
and this is the chief reliable article of food. There 
are not many spots which grow corn, nor many per- 
sons to cultivate it, except in Rupert’s Land or 

River Settlement ; and therefore the meal for bread 
has to be brought chiefly into the country from other 


places. 

When the factor or trader has taken all the peltry 
which the hunters and trappers can bring, and has 
paid for it in sixpenny knives, half-crown blankets, 
guinea guns, &c., he pre to despatch it to head- 
quarters. These are Montreal on the St Lawrence, 
or York F. on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. To 
get to either from the remote interior stations 
is a wearisome journey. There are few roads 
worthy of the name; and river-transit is almost 
wholly relied upon. The Company keep in their 
employ about five hundred boatmen or voyageurs, 
who, in canoes suited to the peculiar navigation, 

up the manufactured goods sent out from 

Fi and bring down the peltry prepara to 
shipment. There are numerous obstructions in 
rivers, which occasion a necessity for portages ; that 
is, a mode of man ent in which the peltry or 
goods, the food, and the canoes th ves, are 
carried on the men’s shoulders from one navigable 
spot to another. Thus, it hap that the 


about these furs until they make their appearance, 
all smartened up into hats and robes, boas and muffs, 
at the retail shops. The custom of the Company is 
to hold one great sale annually. The furs are 

dually collected, in hundreds of thousands, at the 
Com *s warehouses in the city. The av 

number is said to be about seven hundred thousand 
a year—mostly of the smaller kinds. In the early 
spring, the fur-merchants in England and the con- 
tinent look out for this sale. The Company sell by 


auction, in the same way as the importers of tea, 
drugs, &c. Leipsic is an especially busy . 
It sends over numerous merchants to London, who 
purchase very largely at the Company’s sales; and 
this portion of the supply, when it reaches Leipsic, is 
distributed over nearly the whole of the continent of 
Europe. The English merchants buy as much as 
they require, or as much as the price induces them to 

ate in, or as much as the Company can supply ; 
they either sell to the hatters and furriers, or they 
export ; but the export trade is chiefly in the hands of 
the Leipsic merchants above adverted to. 

The whole thing is remarkable from beginning to 
end. Here we find millions of square miles of country 
governed, and thought about, and legislated upon, 
almost solely in reference to the means for strippi 
small animals of the fur that belongs to them, 
transferring that fur to the heads or the backs of men 
and women in the older continent. It cannot always 
remain thus; we may surely count on the day when 
the land known as the Hudson’s Bay Territories will 
be good for something more than this. 


MADAME DE VERMONT. 


I wap brought old Susette intelligence of the death 
of the mistress she served in her youth, and never 
went on a more unwilling mission. The deceased 
countess had been a benefactress to Susette and her 
family. The farm and cottage they owned on the 
pleasant banks of the Seine, where it flows down clear 
and narrow from the hills of Burgundy, were her 
gifts. Every New-year’s Day, her steward had a 

ing order to present the entire household with 
new dresses ; and Susette herself had an annual pen- 
sion of a thousand francs from the countess ever since 
~ marriage, which happened some forty years 

ore. 

The old woman sat spinning at her cottage-door, 
with white linen cap and handkerchief, russet gown, 
and blue striped apron, in which I had seen her 
arrayed summer winter for many a year. I told 
my sad news with all the ceremony circumspec- 
tion it seemed to require, but, to my amazement, 
Susette made no demonstrations of grief, heard me to 
an end tell how madame had died almost suddenly, 
after a very short illness, at her residence in St 
Petersburg, without word or motion, except that 
she the wheel more slowly, looked vacantly 
out on the soft spring evening, which was now fallin 
on farm and vineyard, as if the far past came bac 
with it, and said, with an expression of more bitter- 
ness than sorrow : ‘She’s gone at last, then.’ 

I made no response ; it was my firm conviction that 
Susette’s senses were leaving her. Perhaps the old 
woman my thoughts. She continued to spin 
silently for a few minutes, with her eyes fixed on 
her apron, then stopped her wheel, looked me full 
in the face, and said: ‘ You have often wanted to 
know why madame always lived abroad, and why I 
didn’t with her; I’ll tell you, now that she’s 
gone. You’re a friend of the family, and won’t talk 
about it; and I should like you to know why I won't 
mourn for the countess. 

*I was the first maid that ever the countess had. 
My mother had been femme de chambre to her 
mother, Madame Valeré; and when Mademoiselle 
Clarise went to the convent of St Ursula, where all 
the ladies of her family got their education, she sent 
me with her to be a good girl, and never part from 
my young mistress till I got a good husband. The 
convent of St Ursula in a valley shut in by low 
hills in the heart of the wine-country, where grapes 
ripen under the long summers of Champagne. e 
vineyards belonging to it stretched up the hills as far 
as one could see. The nuns were kindly, and not 
overstrict. I can tell you there was little —= 
penance done in that convent. They took few 
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station near the mouth of the beinte River, 
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and those only of the best families, gave them the best 
of teaching, kept all the fétes, and made a feast more 
or less on every saint’s day. I had leave to play with 
my young mistress, to keep her things in order, and 
to pick up scraps of learning beyond most girls of 
my station. Mademoiselle and I grew up almost like 
sisters; she never kept thought or act of hers from 
me; not that she wanted advice, though I was the 
eldest by three years. The very nuns used to wonder 
at the sense she had—never in a scrape, never out of 
discretion ; the rest of the scholars her nothing 
but Madame le Sage. 

‘The years passed quickly away, as they do when 
people are young. Her education was finished, and 
we went home to Madame Valeré’s house in Paris. 
The family had been among the best in France, and 
never forgot their birth and station; but the 
Revolution had left them neither land nor fortune. 
Madame Valeré was a widow, with a great old house 
in the Faubourg St Germain, and a small pension 
allowed her by the king, Louis Dix-huit, when he got 
back to his throne; so mademoiselle had no chance 
but to get well married or become a nun, as she often 
told me; and I used to say she was sure to get a good 
husband, being so pretty. I thought my words were 
like to turn out true before we were three months at 
home, for a young officer, who happened to be the son 
of an old friend of madame’s, called to see the ladies 
one morning, and never kept out of the house after. 
His name was Victor Florian. He was just the man 
for her—brave and handsome, with such fine dark 
eyes and hair. My young mistress thought so too. 
‘There were rings and letters between them unknown 
to madame or anybody but me. Victor was a t 
favourite with the old lady ; she used to tell his 
exploits. How he had served in the last of the 
empire, and how it was through giving most of his 
pay to support an aged grandmother and two aunts 
that he was so poor; for Monsieur Florian had no 
fortune but his sword. She had a thousand more 
fine things to tell of him. a heard 
them all, and I suppose he told her the rest; but 
just when they were as deep in love as two young 
people could be, Count de Vermont saw mademoiselle 
at a ball. He could not be called old, being little 
above forty; he could not be called ugly, though his 
features were large, and his look hea Com 
with Victor, he was nobody at all; but the count 
was rich; he had lands in Burgundy, a fine house 
in Paris, and money in the bank. Well, he saw 
mademoiselle, danced with her, asked leave to visit 
at the house, and pneene for her to madame. It 
was a capital match; the old lady was like to dance 
for joy, and expected Clarise to do the same. Of 
course she did not; but the sense the nuns used to 
admire in her confounded me when I came into the 
dressing-room, and finding her all in tears, began to 
cry too, saying that Monsieur Florian would break 
his heart, and that the best thing they could do 
was to run away. 

“No, no, Susette,” said she; “he has no fortune, 
neither have I; we could not live as becomes our 
station. Waiting would do us no good; he will 
never have more than his pay. My mother —_ 
me to marry the count, and I won't get such an 
offer morning.” 

‘I not think her hard-hearted, she cried so 
much about it. Madame Valeré must have guessed 
something was wrong; but high-born ladies have a 
deal of discretion, and she took no notice. I was sent 
with all his gifts and letters to Monsieur Florian one 
evening quietly, and I thought the poor young man 
would have lost his senses. However, the trousseau 
was got ready, and my young mistress 
Madame de Vermont. 

‘I went home with her to the count’s fine house, and 
must say he was not a bad husband. She wanted for 
nothing that a countess could or should wish for; of 


dress, jewels, and company, she had enough and 
to spare. The count was kind to Madame Valeré, and 
would have had her to live with them, but she stuck 
to her old house, a more independent. He 
was kind to me as being his lady’s confidential maid, 
though I never liked him. He was kind to every friend 
of the family, and above them all, to Monsieur Florian. 
They had been acquainted long before the lage ; 
the count’s brother was colonel of the regiment in 
which Florian served. He knew nothing of the love 
between him and my mistress—how could he? the 
thing was kept so secret; so the poor count was always 
inviting the young officer to his house. Monsieur 
Florian was always coming, and I could not hel 
thinking no good would come of that; because for 
the words said before prefect and priest, the old love 
had not died in their hearts. Wherever she went, his. 
eyes followed the countess ; it was the work of all his 
days to get near her. Of course she had to be civil, 
but meant nothing wrong. “ Never fear, Susette,” she 
used to say, when I warned her against him; “ Victor 
is a man of honour, and I will never disgrace my 
family. 

‘ At last they began to write letters; I suppose they 
must have been sad ones, for one day I found them 
both weeping in madame’s boudoir, and afterwards 
she told me that Monsieur Florian was going to join 
his regiment in the south. That was about six months 
after my mistress had got her new name; and next 
week there was + news among Florian’s friends. 
An old uncle who had disowned him for serving the 
Emperor, and promised to leave his estate to a con- 
vent, died, and left a will making him his sole heir. 
They say the monks were so greatly disappointed that 
they refused to say a single mass for him, and ee 
could believe the old man had changed his mind, ti 
a pony one read the will in a general assembly of 
all his friends and relations. 

‘It was the very next Wednesday; the count had 
gone to see his mother, who still lived in the house she 
occupied before the revolution in Versailles. I don’t 
think my mistress expected anybody; she had been 
out most of the day in the shops and the gardens, for it 
was summer-time, and had sent me late in the evening 
for a new novel she wanted from the bookseller. The 
house was quiet, as generally happened when the 
count was absent; most of the servants had got a 
holiday, and among them the porter; but I had a key, 
and could admit myself. My mistress’s dressing-room 
was at the back of the house, which, though it stood in 
the Rue St Honoré, was an old one. They said it had 
been a country-house belonging to Queen Catherine de. 
Medici, ages before the street was built. There was 
a garden behind; but the high houses were so built. 
round it that there was no way out or in, except by a 
sort of pavilion which communicated with the dressing- 
room by a small door at the one end, and with the 
——m by a stair at the other. The door next the 

ing-room was opened by a key which my mistress 
kept in the lock for her own convenience ; she liked 
the garden, and used to prune the roses and tie up the 
jessamine there with her own hands. I am telling all 
this to let you understand how the thing happened. 
When I came back with the novel, the house was as 
uiet as I left it, but as I reached the dressing-room 
oor, I heard voices within; it was not the count 
returned, for I ped through the keyhole, and there 
claspi er and praying her to fly wi 
him. She was crying, as if ies heart would break, and. 
saying: “No, Victor, no; I am a married woman.” 
A sound below made me start from my peeping in an 
instant. Somebody came quickly 7 e step 
was so light, I took it for Julien valet, and was 
coming out singing, that my mistress might know 
there were people about, when the count himself 
walked me, right into the dressing-room. I ran 
in too, rmined to stand by my mistress. There 
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was nobody but herself now, my singing or his step 
having given the alarm ; but without a word, the count 
walked straight to the pavilion door, locked it, and 
put the key in his pocket. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, with uncommon dignity, as if 
no lady had ever been so insulted, “ what does this 
mean ?” 

“ That is for you to consider, madame,” said he, and 
ran to his own room. We heard him go and come as 

nick as lightning, and before either of us could speak, 
fe was there with a loaded pistol in his hand. 

“ Husband!” cried my mistress, throwing herself on 
her knees between him and the pavilion door, “ for the 
love of God, let him He has never wronged you ; 
neither have I. But I will retire to a convent; I will 
do anything you please ; only let him go. You would 
not shoot an unarmed man.” 

‘The count made no answer, but flung her out of 
his way. I cannot say whether it was a push or a 
blow, whether the act roused the southern blood of 
her family—they were from Marseille—or whether 
she saw that not ing better could be done, but spring- 
ing up, she snatched the pistol from his hand before 
he could prevent her, turned it on himself, drew the 
trigger, and being too near to miss her aim, the count 
received the bullet in his breast, staggered back 
against the door he had locked, swayed for a moment, 
and fell heavily to the floor. Before the smoke 
cleared away, I saw her stoop over him, and take 
the key out of his pocket; but the count never moved 
more. 


“Susette,” said she, “we must cag alarm ; 
i e dropped the 

pistol beside him, just as Julien and the housemaid 
came rushing up to see what had happened. I sup- 
a Serene was never heard in the Rue 
Honoré as I e, and my mistress went into 
hysterics wonderfully like nature. The count had 
committed suicide in her dressing-room, for no reason 
that we could guess. Such was the account furnished 
to the police and the neighbours; and when oppor- 
tunity served, two or three hours after, Monsieur 
Florian left the house, with my longest dress and 
shawl on. Everybody pitied madame, and 
—_— themselves to make out why the count shot 
i Some thought it was on account of a quarrel 
with his mother—the old lady had a reputation that 
way; some asserted it was owing to an intrigue he 
in Versailles ; on he was — a 

i i the government; ‘aris 
talked and es one his suicide, till something 
else happened for them to talk and wonder about. 
We a greater puzzle regarding the count. He 
had never known, never anything, to our 
knowledge, yet he left his mother three 
hours earlier than usual, must have watched Monsieur 
Florian, seen him enter the house, admitted himself 
with his own key and very little noise, and guessed 
that he was in the dressing-room. People thought 
it was grief that made madame grow so pale and thin, 
but I knew it was fear that he might have had an 
informer, and that some end of the story would come 
out. However, at last an explanation was found, 
though not a very clear one; among the count’s 
private keys there was one that fitted madame’s 
escritoire, and Dennis, the locksmith, who worked 
for him, told me he had made it to monsieur’s order 
some weeks before his death. So much for heavy- 
looking men. I never knew one of them who could 
not keep his own counsel and ferret out other people's. 
*When the funeral was over, and the will read, we 
found that all his lands in Burgundy and all his money 
in the bank had been bequeathed to madame. His 
relations were all rich, but they did not dispute the 
will, as rich people commonly do; and now, I thought, 
after the weeds there would come a wedding, as my 
mistress and her lover had both fortune enough to 
please their families. I said as much to her one day 


when we were alone in the great saloon. She never 
liked the dressing-room after that evening, would not 
see Monsieur Florian, and kept herself very lonely. 

“ No, Susette,” said she, “1 will never marry or love 
more. To save him and my own reputation, I mur- 
dered my husband, the man who loved, and married, 
and left me all his ions when I was a penniless 
girl Do you think that ~~ lover would keep his 

aith to a woman with such blood on her hands? I 
will not give Victor the opportunity of changing. As 
soon as my affairs are arran I will leave him and 
France for ever. My house is already bespoken in St 
Petersburg, and there I will live, far from all who 
ever knew me. Susette, you have been the truest and 
most trusty maid that ever mistress had; I have 
settled an annuity of a thousand francs upon you for 
life, besides a cottage and a farm in Burgundy; it will 
do for Julien and you. I know you have been enga 
for some time, ot I'll see you married before I go.” 

‘My mistress was right about Julien, yet I meant 
what I said to her every word. “ Let me go with you, 
mistress, to Russia, or the world’s end. I don’t care 
half as much for Julien as I do for you.” 

“ No, no, Susette,” she said again, and her look 
terribly wise and cold; “you know what has 
pened, and it don’t do to live with ple who know 
such things of us. Neither you nor I could stand that 
trial. Be a good girl; marry Julien ; and remember me 
your prayers.” 

‘Madame kept her word—nothing could turn her 
from it. She feft Monsieur Florian, and he never 
married, but rose to be colonel in the room of the 
count’s brother, and fell fighting in Africa. Before 
the countess left France, she executed a will, leaving 
her fortune first to her mother, and then to her 
husband’s relations. But Madame Valeré never 
inherited; she’s gone many a year ago, and never 
could understand why her only daughter, who allowed 
her such a handsome income, chose to live in the far 
north. I am told the countess associated only with 
Russians, and took up a strange habit of sleeping by 
day and waking by night. e has given me the 
thousand francs, the cottage and the farm, these forty 
years. I accepted them on Julien’s account ; he was 
my lover. We have got on as well as most married 
people. Julien is an old man now; I am an old 
woman. Our two sons have grown up and married ; 
yonder are our grandchildren playing by the river- 
for the honest faith and affection she flung back upon 
my heart, as not likely to stand the test of time, 
because I happened to be her maid, and knew the one 
secret of her life. Now you understand why I’ll wear 
no mourning for de Vermont.’ 


ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. 


Or the many provisions for the existence and welfare 
of organic beings which it has pleased a bountiful 
Creator to make, there is, we may safely say, none so 
absolutely essential as the atmosphere. ithout it, 
no animal could prolong its existence even for five 
minutes; without it, the vegetable creation would 
speedily cease to exist, and earth would again become 
a scene of mineral existence only. Nor are the uses 
of the atmosphere confined to thus supporting 
animal and vegetable life, by affording material for 
the ess of respiration, for the benefits it affords as 
a vehicle for water are only less important. Again, 
were it not for the admirable properties of the atmo- 
here as a non-conductor of heat, our globe would be 
absolutely uninhabitable for any of the creatures at 
present found upon it. By day, the heat of the sun 
would reach an excess of which we can absolutely 
interce an teful cloud, nor his stren 
moderated by the ene breeze; and the tempera- 
ture of the ground, never moistened by either dew or 
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rain, would be such that neither man nor beast could 
walk on it: while, on the other hand, no sooner would 
the sun be set, than we should be instantly plunged 
into Egyptian darkness, and within a few hours’ 
time the temperature would fall to a point as much 
below a Melville Island winter, as the heat of the day 
would be above a Benares summer. It is to the 
atmosphere we owe the beautiful blue of the sky, and 
the splendid red of the setting sun, the gorgeous 
clouds that majestically sail over the heavens in 
snowy grandeur or golden radiance, the sweet melody 
of music, and the soft tones of friendship or of love. 
For thousands of years, too, this wonderful ocean of 
gas has been the agent in carrying on all the com- 
merce of the globe, and bringing into friendly relation 
nations widely separated; and even now that the 
science of man has discovered means of traversing the 
seas independent of the winds, we could yet but ill 
— nse with its services in this respect. 

e propose at present to bring before our readers a 
few considerations regarding these currents in the 
atmosphere by which commerce has been so long 
omen on, and their effect on the climate of different 
localities ; and shall first say a few words about the 
physical constitution of the atmosphere itself. The 
atmosphere, then, is a us envelope covering the 
whole earth, and atmating to nearly a uniform height 
everywhere ; this height may be taken as being about 
forty-five miles, and though it is impossible accuratel 
to p ear mn it, yet it is quite ible to shew that it 
is perfectly definite, and that the atmosphere does not 
extend indefinitely into space, as some have supposed ; 
for the highest layer of particles of air must be precisely 
at such a distance from the earth’s surface as that 
the repulsive force between each particle composing 
this layer, and the particles of the layer next below it, 
shall be exactly counterbalanced by the attraction of 
the earth’s mass. Within this limit, the atmosphere 
cannot be condensed, since the repulsive force between 
its particles prevents it; and beyond this limit it 
Se ae since the attraction of gravity re- 

i 

The air is not the imponderable substance it is 
often supposed to be; and the expression, ‘ trifles 
light as air,’ must seem somewhat inapt when we 
consider that, on every square inch of the surface 
of our globe, and of every body upon it, the atmo- 
yy presses with a weight of fifteen pounds, and 
tt in every direction, upwards and sideways, as 
well as downwards; indeed, were it not that it 
presses in every direction, nothing could be con- 
structed of sufficient we oy to bear the enormous 
weight which would then be laid upon it. A table, 
for instance, 5 feet by 4 feet 2 inches, would have to 
bear over twenty tons. It is this pressure, as doubt- 
less our readers well know, and not any abhorrence 
of a vacuum on nature’s part, which raises the water 
in a pump to the height of thirty-three feet, and the 
mercury in a barometer to the height of thirty inches; 
for the column of water or of mercury inside the tube 
is exactly balanced by the column of air outside ; and 
it could easily be shewn, by direct experiment, that 
a rectangular column of water, whose height should 
be thirty-three feet, and whose base should be one 
inch square, would weigh exactly fifteen pounds, and 
= of a column of mercury thirty inches high. 
The lower portion of the atmosphere is much the 
ser, owing to the pressure of the upper portion; 

so much so, indeed, that the half of the entire atmo- 
sphere is found below the height of three and a half 
miles, and at this point the barometer stands at 
fifteen inches instead of thirty. In air of such rarity— 
and even greater elevations have been reached, as by 
M. Gay-Lussac in a balloon—respiration becomes 
exceedingly laborious, and blood often starts from 
the mouth and eyes; birds are unable to fly, and 
if let go, they either return to the balloon, or, after 
ineffectual fluttering, descend with great rapidity in 


spiral lines like birds of ; or from still greater 
elevations, where, of course, their wings are still more 
useless, they drop directly downwards for a great 


ce. 

This elevation of three and a half miles may be 
called the line of repose of the atmosphere, being a 
calm space intervening between two regions liable to 
storms, and having currents of air flowing in different 
directions on each side of it, so that if air move from 
north to south below, its place is filled again by a 
counter-current moving from south to north above 
this line, so that a perpetual interchange is kept up. 

The great agent in causing currents of air, or winds, 
on the surface of the globe, is the heat of the sun. 
= air is not peg irectly by the sun, or at least 
only in a very slight degree, for no transparent bod: 
will become hot by — simply passing through it 
The glass in a window remains quite cool though 
transmitting the fiercest rays of the sun; but if 
blackened on the inside, so that the rays cannot pass 
through, it immediately becomes hot; similarly, the 
air becomes heated principally by radiation from the 
ground, and, as in all fluids, ~ & er gaseous or liquid, 
the heated mass, becoming lighter by the expansion 
consequent on heating, immediately ascends. This 
method of acquiring heat throughout is called con- 
vection, since in it the heated icles are conveyed 
from below upwards, and belongs to all fluid bodies ; 
for they being bad conductors of heat, would require 
a t time to become heated throughout, as solid 

ies do, by conduction, in which the i of 
matter do not change their relative position. 

Suppose, now, that the sun shines on a large tract 
of land—for instance, the Desert of Sahara: a vast 
volume of air being thus heated, begins immediately 
to ascend ; a vacuum is consequently left; and air from 
all sides immediately rushes in to fill this ae 
thus producing wind. This is beautifully exemplifi 
in the case of islands in the midst of the sea, as, for 
instance, the West Indian Islands, where we tind the 
wind every day blowing from all sides towards the 
island, thus constituting what is known as the sea- 
breeze of the day. The cause of the wind in such 
cases being directed towards the island, is, that the 
heating, and consequent ascent of the air, takes place 
much more over land than over water, and this for 
two reasons—first, because a given amount of heat 
falling on a certain extent.of surface of land, raises 
the temperature of that surface through no less than 
five times the number of degrees that it would raise a 
similar extent of surface of water; and secondly, 
because a amount of the heat which the water 
would gain, is immediately rendered latent by the 
conversion of a portion of the water into vapour, and 
thus does not contribute to raise the temperature 
of the water. 

But if a surface of land, receiving a certain amount 
of heat, is raised in temperature through five times as 
many degrees as a surface of water of the same extent 
one A be, it follows, as a matter of course, that in 
losing a certain amount of heat, it falls in temperature 
through five times as many degrees as water does ; 
there is therefore, after sunset, a much greater con- 
densation of the air over the land than there is over 
the water; and the former, increasing in density very 
much in consequence, presses outwards towards the 
sea with considerable force ; the column of dense air 
over the land being lowered by thus flowing out over 
the sea, has its height repaired in the upper regions 
by air flowing in from the upper atmosphere over the 
sea to fill the vacuum ; this is condensed, sinks down, 
and flows out to sea in its turn; and thus we have the 
wind blowing continuously in a direction exactly the 
reverse of its direction during the day, and oo 
the evening land-breeze, so well known in the W 
Indian and other tropical islands. 

Let us now consider the trade-winds, which blow 
constantly from north-east and south-east towards 
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the equator throughout the year. They are caused 
by the heat of the sun rarefying the air within the 
tropics; and on the ascent of this rarefied air to the 
higher regions, air, of course, flows towards the equator 
from north and south, to fill up the vacuum. Now, 
the speed with which any point on the earth’s 
surface is carried along, in the daily rotation of 
the earth, varies according to the distance of the 

int from the equator, becoming less and less as 
it approaches the poles, the air, of course, over 
such a point, has no greater rotatory speed than 
the point itself, and does not readily acquire the 
greater speed at which the parts of the earth nearer 
the equator are travelling; therefore, as it passes 
over these it is actually left behind by them ; 
and since the earth rotates on its axis from west to 
east, these winds acquire an apparent motion from 
east to west—the motion being referred by the 
observer to them, instead of to himeelf, just as in 
a steam-boat passing along a river’s bank. It is evident 
that when these two motions—namely, one towards 
the equator from the poles, and the other from east to 
west—when they, we say, are combined, the result 
will be that the direction of these winds will be from 
north-east in the northern hemisphere, and from 
south-east in the southern. As might be supposed, 
from the above account, these winds die away as they 
approach the equator, for there the upward motion 
takes the place of the horizontal, and accordingly, 
for some degrees at each side of the equator, there is 
a belt of calm air, which it is very difficult for ships to 
cross under canvas alone; they often require several 
days, or even weeks, to reach the region of winds on 
the other side ; and as this belt must be twice crossed on 
the route round the Cape to India, we see where the 
principal advantage of steamers over sailing vessels is 
= on that voyage. Sometimes, when the sun is at 

is extreme northern limit, in the month of June, this 
belt is so far north that the equator bounds its southern 
edge, and the south-east trade-wind has even been 
found on the north of the equator; and similarly, 
during the month of December, the north-east trade- 
wind has been known to cross the line to the southern 
hemisphere. 

The monsoons of India and China next fall under 
our notice. These, as our readers must be aware, 
are strong winds blowing, in these countries, from 
north-east during the winter months of the year, and 
from south-west during the summer. Of these, the 
south-west monsoon is by far the most violent, and 
also. by far the most important, since it is this wind 
which brings to the parched and thirsty soil the 
copious rains which so materially enhance the climate 
of India, and the productiveness of its soil, although, 
perhaps, they prove a little disagreeable, in some 
respects, to European residents. 

t will easily be seen that the north-east monsoon 
is nothing but the north-east trade-wind, which has 
been prevented from blowing, during six months of 
the year, by the causes which produce the south-west 
monsoon. These causes are the same in principle as 
those which produce the trade-winds, but difference of 
circumstances alter the result. During the summer 
months, the sun shines in full strength on the conti- 
nent of India, and since, as we explained above, land 
radiates heat much faster, and to'a greater degree, than 
water, a great rarefaction, and consequent ascent of 
air, takes place over the whole continent; air rushes 
violently in from the Indian Ocean, which lies to the 
southwards, to supply the deficiency thus caused ; 
but as the rotatory motion of the earth must be 
slower in all parts of India than at the equator, the 
earth is left behind by the wind, which arrives there 
travelling at the higher rate of which it has 


acquired at the equator. Combining these two} A 


motions as before, we get a south-west direction for 
the summer monsoon. 


The evaporation of water in the Indian Ocean is, of 


course, very great, and therefore the south-west mon- 
soon arrives on the coast of India absolutely saturated 
with moisture. As the wind thus saturated rises to 
the higher regions, which it does on being rarefied 
after arriving over the land, it, of course, becomes 
much cooled, and therefore unable to retain its former 
amount of water in solution ; the excess is, of course, 
precipitated ; and hence the violent rains which accom- 
pany the south-west monsoon, and cool the country, 
so as to render it habitable during the summer 
months. As we said above, however, the under-cur- 
rents of the atmosphere do not ascend higher than 
about three and a miles ; and, consequently, the 
south-west monsoon must be checked on reaching the 
Himalaya in the north-east, since their height varies 
from four to five and a half miles; and, accordingly, 
it turns its course to a direction parallel to this great 
mountain-chain, and rushes up the country as a south- 
easterly wind, thus assuming along the north-east 
boundary of India the appearance of the southern 
trade-wind in latitude 25° to 30° north. After deposit- 
ing a vast quantity of water on its way up the coun- 
try, in consequence of the great fall in temperature 
caused by these mountains, its course is again checked 
at the north-west boundary of the Punjab by another 
bend in the chain ; and turning along the mountains 
so as to become a north-east wind, it is neutralised 
by meeting with the ordinary south-west monsoon 
+ ee from the Arabian Sea up the course of the 
Indus. 

It will be seen that a peculiar combination of 
circumstances is necessary in order to produce a 
south-west monsoon in any of the world. In the 
first place, there must be land, not on the equator, 
but to the northwards of it, but yet sufficiently near 
the tropics to produce great rarefaction of the air 
on the sun’s arriving at or near the zenith during the 
summer months; secondly, there must be water 
between this land and the equator, since otherwise 
there would be more rarefaction of air there, and 
no current could possibly set to the northwards, but 
the north-east trade-wind would continue blowing as 
before, though it would cease further from the equator 
than during the winter months. 

There is, therefore, no south-west monsoon, nor 
interruption to the north-east trade-wind in the 
Atlantic, since here there is a uniform surface of 
water; nor in Africa, since here there is a uniform 
surface of land ; but along the north seaboard of the 
Mediterranean the same conditions are found; and 
accordingly, here, again, we find winds blowing corre- 
sponding to the monsoons, though much weaker, for two 
reasons—first, because the heat of the sun is much 
less, since it shines on land much further from the 
equator than the land along the north seaboard of the 
Indian Ocean ; and secondly, because the surface of 
land which this heat has to act on here is much 
smaller ; still, however, the winds are quite recognis- 
able, and well known to mariners in those parts. We 
find them mentioned in the writings of antiquity; 
for instance, Demosthenes cautions the Athenians 
against delaying to send succours northwards to 
Olynthus, lest the Etesians should set in, and effectu- 
ally prevent them. ‘These Etesians correspond to the 
north-east monsoon of India, or the ordin: trade- 
wind of other parts, and in Greece, as in India, only 
blow during the six months that the sun is in the 
southern hemisphere, because checked during the 
other six months by the wind from the south-west. 
A south-west wind ought also to be found along the 
extreme south coast of the United States, in Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida; and during our 
winter months we might expect to find a north-west 
monsoon blowing i on the north coast of 

ustralia. 

From constant and periodic winds, such as we have 
been considering, we must pass to those which, tho 
not falling under either of these heads, are yet 


| 
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prevailing winds in certain districts. Such are the 
south-west winds of Western Europe and the western 
— of North America on the seaboard of the 
acific, which become more westerly as we approach 
the northern parts of those continents; and again, 
such are the north-west winds of the Pacific coast of 
South America, which become more westerly as we 
go further south. These are the most important 
winds of temperate zones ; and it is to their intluence 
that the western shores of great continents owe their 
decided superiority over the eastern as regards mild- 
ness and equability of climate. Let us contrast, for 
instance, the climate of these kingdoms with that of 
Labrador and Newfoundland in about the same lati- 
tude on the east coast of America, and the latter, again, 
with British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, on the 
west coast of the same continent. In both cases, we 
find that the average ee of the whole year is 
18° Fahrenheit higher on the western than on the eastern 
side ; and again, we must recollect that not only is the 
average in favour of the western side by so large a differ- 
ence, but that the climate is also much more equable 
on the western side, the range from summer to winter 
temperature being much less; for the heat of the 
Labrador summer is very much greater than that of 
ours, as is the cold of winter more severe. We have 
an advantage of one or two degrees over the western 
coast of America in the same latitude as regards 
average temperature, and this is probably owing to 
the influence of the Gulf Stream. But yet the 
climate of British Columbia is a magnificent one; and 
when combined with its advantages of commercial 
situation, and roadsteads for shipping, will render it a 
colony of the very highest importance, both mercan- 
tile and political. It is to these prevailing south-west 
winds that these climatal advantages of the western 
sides of great continents are owing. We mentioned 
above that a current the reverse of the trade-wind 
must set from the tropics towards the poles in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, in order to refill the 
vacuum caused by the flow of the trade-winds towards 
the equator. This upper current consists of the 
heated air which has been drawn up within the 
tropics, and rising from the ocean as it does over a 
great part of the globe, is perfectly saturated with 
moisture. It does not edie? lose the whole of the 
more rapid motion of rotation which it had acquired 
within the tropics, and hence, by overtaking the 
earth in higher latitudes it impinges against the west 
sides of the continent as a south-west wind. It must 
be remembered, that partly in consequence of conden- 
sation, and partly to supply the vacuum caused by 
the current towards the equator, the upper current 
will in higher latitudes descend and become terres- 
trial; and it may also be seen that the further it goes 
from the equator the more will its west-to-east motion 
predominate ; so that in high latitudes it becomes 
almost a due west wind. This is more easily observed 
in the southern hemisphere than in the northern, since 
in the former the globe is circumnavigable, and there 
it is well known that it is almost impossible to round 
Cape Horn to the westward, and on the other hand, 
the voyage home from Australia is always made by 
Cape Horn ; not only so, indeed, but if any vessel has 
to sail from Australia to the Cape of Good Hope, it 
is found to be a saving of time to go round two-thirds 
of the globe by the Cape Horn route, rather than to 
sail for one-third in the teeth of the wind on the 
direct route. Corresponding with these westerly 
winds in the lower atmosphere in high latitudes, there 
is a constant current from east to west in the upper 
atmosphere within the tropics; for it is evident that 
by ———e in consequence of rarefaction, the trade- 
winds only lose their motion from the poles towards 
the equator, and not their motion from east to west. 
Let us consider the effect of the south-west winds 
we have spoken of on the climate of the west sides of 
continents, and we may take British Columbia as a 


good instance in point. In the first place, since the 
wind is blowing from the equator, it conveys a 
ae of heat, in consequence of this alone ; but, in 

e second place, it arrives, as we have said, saturated 
with aqueous vapour. Now, it is no doubt well known 
to most of our readers that it takes a vast quantity of 
heat to convert, say, a pound of water at 212°, or the 
boiling-point, into a pound of steam at 212°, the heat 
thus absorbed being quite inappreciable by the ther- 
mometer, and being therefore ome by the name of 
latent heat; and the same quantity of heat is thus 
rendered latent by the formation of vapour at what- 
ever temperature it may be formed; and on the recon- 
version of this vapour into water, the very same 
quantity of heat is again evolved, and rendered appre- 
ciable by the thermometer. Arriving, then, upon the 
land, and being condensed and cooled b ae 
its heat to it, this air becomes incapable of holding so 
much aqueous vapour in solution; the excess is of 
course precipitated as water, and, consequently, gives 
out the large amount of latent heat which it con- 
tained. Passing onwards over the country, the wind 
encounters the Rocky Mountains, and, in co uence 
of the condensation and cooling it here experiences, 
gives out its last remains of moisture and warmth, 
and therefore thenceforth blows over the rest of the 
continent, as a cold dry wind, communicating neither 
warmth in winter nor coolness in summer, so that on 
the east coast we find an extreme climate, in which 
the cold of winter is most rigorous, and the heat of 
summer very severe. 

Passing from west to east over the great continent 
of the old world, we find the very same phenomena— 
the west coast having a mild equable climate, such as 
is usually enjoyed by islands, and hence called insular ; 
while the east coast has an extreme climate, the range 
from summer to winter average temperature being 
very great—as, for instance, at Pekin, where the 
is as much as 90° Fahrenheit; whereas the range in 
these kingdoms is only 20° in some parts. Such differ- 
ence in climate between the east and west sides of a 
continent is not found within 30° of the equator, since 
within this limit the cause of the difference is wanting, 
as the trade-winds blow uniformly towards the equator, 
at least as. far as this latitude. 

Cyclones are a matter of much more importance than 
other winds, both because they are more numerous, and 
because they follow certain laws, which are capable of 
investigation, and, indeed, have been largely investi- 
gated. It has been computed, from accurate observa- 
tions, that of the winds which blow in these islands, 
two-thirds come under the head of cyclones. The late 
terrible storm, so lamentably si by the loss of 
the Royal Charter, was unquestionably a cyclone, for, 
as was no doubt observed by all who read the accounts 
of it carefully, the wind was from the north-west on 
the north coast of Wales, while within a very short 

iod of time it was from the south-east on the 


entish coast ; and Admiral Elliott’s squadron, which 
stood out to sea from Plymouth on the approach of 
the storm, actually through the centre of the 


hurricane, and after enjoying a brief calm here, was 
in involved in the storm, but with the wind 
Mowin from exactly the opposite quarter. 

Dreadful, however, as the effects of such storms are, 
even in these islands, yet temperate zones enjoy a 
comparative immunity from them; it is within the 
tropics that they assume their most awful and terrific 

t. There, ships are often laid on their beam-ends 
their mastheads dip beneath the water; and it is 
nothing uncommon to see a whole plantation of gigantic 
sugar-canes cleared in an instant of time, and hurried 
aloft, roots and all, by the violence of the whirlwind. 

It has been observed that these cyclones never 
approach within ten degrees of the equator, the reason 
this, of course, being that within these limits the 
wind moves in but one direction, and that directly 
upwards, so that here there is perpetual calm; and 
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accordingly, on the a h of one of these hurricanes, 
those vessels in the North Atlantic which are suffi- 
ciently near always run for Trinidad. It is a curious 
fact, also, connected with these typhoons, that high 
land seems to have a peculiar tendency to divert their 
onward course, and near such land they often recurve 
in a peculiar manner, to avoid it; for this reason, the 
island of Mauritius is much used as a harbour of refuge 
in the Southern Indian Ocean, as they generally recurve 
when passing near it and the Isle of Bourbon. To 
account for the rotatory motion of these typhoons, 
various theories have been proposed, the discussion of 
which would be hardly suitable to these pages ; but 
we may mention that Mr Redfield, of New York, 
considers that this motion, when once begun, from 
whatever cause it may be, is afterwards kept up by the 
pressure exercised by the external air on the rotating 
column, as this external air is drawn in, and in its 
turn ascends in a spiral manner through the storm, to 
be in its turn poured out above, for such an ascent of 
air cuieubbedir takes place in these cyclones, and Mr 
Redfield considers them to be comparable to chimneys, 
a a vacuum being formed inside by the 
centrifugal force generated by their rotation. Our 
readers must, of course, judge of this theory for them- 
selves, and until this and other such points are settled, 
we shall content ourselves with merely mentioning a 
few other well-established and curious facts 
these cyclones. 
Whatever be the original cause of the rotation 
of a cyclone, its direction is invariable in the same 
isphere, being always from right to left in the 
northern hemisphere, and from left to right, like the 
hands of a watch, in the southern; and this rotation 
will sometimes, near the centre of the storm, be as 
rapid as 120 miles an hour, though the progressive 
motion of the storm seldom exceeds fifteen or sixteen, 
whence it happens that ships sometimes sail into the 
middle of a storm by merely overtaking it, whereas had 
Hence, also, we derive the explanation of the pheno- 
menon termed a or undulatory motion 
of the surface of the sea, though the wind may at the 
same time be perfectly quiet, a state of things which 
generally lasts for a considerable time after a storm, 
and may begin before a storm sets in; it is caused 
the ive movement of the undulations being 


more rapi than that of the storm, so that they out- | Delhi, 


run it, ike heralds sent before to tell of an enemy’s 
approach, or affectionate missives by a 
friend after his departure to assure us of his continued 
existence. 


Strange to say, these cyclones seem to move rather 
against than with the trade-winds, for they invariably 
move from the equator towards the poles, whereas the 
trade-winds move from the higher latitudes towards 
the equator. This phenomenon has excited much sur- 

ise, and hitherto, we believe, has received no satis- 
| orede solution. They also widen out in diameter, 
and decrease in violence, as they approach our lati- 
tudes, and thus often encounter and neutralise each 
other. Though so much less severe, they seem to be 
more frequent in the temperate zones, probably owing 
to new storms being ted in the temperate zones 
themselves, besides which enter them from the 
tropics. Here, also, we may be actually within the 
northern limit of a cyclone, and yet the air be 
perfectly still, for as the poleward side of a cyclone 
invariably blows from east to west, it may meet the 
ordinary westerly winds of these latitudes, and, owing 
to the slower motion of cyclones in temperate zones, 
may only just neutralise them, so that a calm will be 
the result; while on the southerly limit of the very 
same cyclone there may be a considerable storm, since 
other. Observations on cyclones here are therefore 
more difficult and less valuable than if made within 


| tropics; but there, on the other hand, the means civil 


of observation are much less. Were a system of sub- 
marine telegraphs established in the West Indian 
islands, and observations carefully made simultane- 
ously at different points, and then collated, much 
valuable information might be obtained, and the same 
use might be made of the East Indian system of 
telegraphs. The study of cyclones, as well, indeed, as 
of atmospheric currents in general, is of much import- 
ance, not merely in a theoretical point of view, but 
also as bearing in a most practical manner on the 
interests of navigation and the safety of human life. 


A LAST PICTURE FROM THE GALLERY 
OF INDIAN REVOLT. 


THERE is nothing more striking to the domestic 
reader perusing the incidents of the Indian Mutiny 
at home and at ease, than the apparent carelessness 
with which, after a little, the isolated European 
communities regarded the progress of revolt, even 
when it was almost at their very doors. They ate, 
they drank—they took their curry and ‘brandy 
wnee ’—they married and were given in marriage, 
just as though the flood of rebellion were not certain, 
sooner or later, to eddy about their own little strong- 
hold. Even the ladies took their carriage exercise as 
usual on the one drive of the Station, and retired to 
rest more troubled with heat and mosquitoes than 
with any thought of the grim chamberlain, Murder, 
who might be withdrawing their curtains that v 
night. No doubt the continued cry of ‘ Wolf, wolf,’ 
when (just yet at least) there was no Wolf, dulled 
the sense of danger, while the climate induced apathy 
of mind as well as of body; but still much of the 
general indifference at a time remains unac- 
counted for, ahi us of the 
sight of some t ship might do, that disdains to 
reef a single sail, re 4 the wind-cloud has long 


given warning, and the trumpet of the tempest is 


The little town of Arrah, situated in the district of 
Shahabad, near the junction of the Ganges and the 
Soane, was about twenty-four miles from the military 
station Dinapoor, possessed fort nor 
garrison of its own; its proximity to post, how- 
ever, after the Meerut mutiny and the massacre at 
i, was by no means an advantage, since the three 


and children to Dinapoor, where the presence of 
her Majesty’s 10th tows would insure their 
safety. Some of the Arrah 

by the by, all civilians—were in favour of one plan, 
and some of another; and when the magistrate, 
Wake, asked, ‘ Who will act with me?’ only a si 
voice replied, ‘I will.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ said 
Wake ; ‘what is your name?’ ‘My name is Cock,’ 
was the reply; and a thoroughly game-bird that 
gentleman turned out to be. 

Eventually, all the non-officials, except two, took 
themselves off to Dinapoor, reducing the white popu- 
lation of Arrah to eight gentlemen, who took u 
contained between four wy = 
worst characters in India, an jail-guard were 
little better than those they paths 2 i 


but still the 
was transacted regularly, as though 
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about to blare. 
| regiments of sepoys quarter ere were daily ex- | 
pected to revolt, whose direct route to join their 
disaffected brethren in the north-west lay yy 
Arrah itself. Nevertheless, the only ——_ = 
habits of the few European residents, whe male 
or female, seems to have been that they congregated 
rather more frequently on the ‘course,’ or in the 
doctor’s garden, to exchange scraps of news, in 
} paragraphs from newspapers, and extracts from 
private letters; nor even when the direst tidings 
were received from neighbouring Patna, was any 
decision arrived at beyond the sending of the women 
usiness 
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it was not certain that the general overturn must 
sooner or later make magistrate and malefactors 
exchange positions; while the hospitalities of Mr 
Littledale—the judge—were exercised as genially as 
though it were not every whit as likely that his 

ests would have their throats cut any day as dine. 
Two of the company, assisted by a large force of 
native watchmen—totally unreliable—patrolled the 
town, the night being divided into four watches, of 
two hours each ; and one besides kept nightly watch 
at home. Except for this dangerous patrolling, the 
party stayed wholly within doors, ‘letter-writing, read- 
ing, and, as a desperate resource, float-fishing in the 
tank until the dinner-hour.’ Mr Boyle, the resident 
railway engineer, had now arrived, raising the little 
garrison to nine in number, but in reality doubling its 
strength and efficiency by his presence. When the 
rest of the residents had broken up their council with- 
out a decision, he had taken one of his own, and acted 
upon it single-handed, as he was luckily in a position 
to do. ‘He had collected several cartloads of new 
bricks, and built up with them the veranda arches 
of a small two-storied building, originally destined for 
a billiard-room, and distant sixty yards from his own 
house. The new walls, though without mortar or 
cement of any kind, were artistically constructed, and 
formed a very sufficient defence against a musket- 
bullet. The low arches beneath were, with the excep- 
tion of rather a spacious loophole, entirely bricked up, 
while on the upper floor, between the pillars, a sort of 
breastwork was formed, upon which numerous sand- 
bags were placed, having intervals left between 
them for the guns of the besieged. arrange- 
ments were carried out in the interior. Into thi 
extemporised fortification Mr Boyle conveyed a large 
supply of rice, grain, biscuits, and water, with a small 
quantity of brandy and beer.’ 

It might naturally be supposed that having this place 
of comparative safety to retire into, men in their 
e position would have betaken themselves 
thither at once, and awaited the worst; but there was 
a billiard-table at the judge’s, it seems, which there was 
not in the new edifice, and things were altogether more 
comfortable where they were at present, so they stayed 
on. Death-news from Santhal, from Neemuch, from 
Futtehpoor, the hideous tale of Cawnpore, and alarms 
from everywhere, reached them from day to day. At 
last, ‘by express urgent,’ a laconic note is received from 
the general at Dinapoor: ‘ A revolt among the native 
troops is likely to occur this day [July 25, 1857]. 
Stand prepared accordingly.’ Even then, they lin- 
gered on for hours, until ‘ two railway inspectors and 
revo! se the river in force, an 
were oleae m them. Whereupon the dog-cart 
is ordered, and being well filled with arms, is driven 
through the town to the new fortification, escorted by 
the little band of whites, and by fifty Sikhs, whom 
they know not whether to trust or not, but hope for 
the Then, by way of extra stores, ‘a five- 
dozen case of port i sherry, belonging to the 
doctor,’ is taken in at the eleventh hour, ‘ which after- 
wards proved of the greatest service ;’ and the Sikhs 
also take in a quantity of water for their own use. 
The t Cock, too, joins them at this last moment, 
and Syed Azimoodeen Hossein, a Mohammedan gentle- 
man, with his servant. Altogether, they are nine Euro- 
_— six Eurasians, one Mussulman, and the fifty 

ikh police (who had luckily been sent from Patna 
with treasure a few days before), Had these last 
been treacherous, ‘ they might have eaten us all up for 
breakfast, had it so pleased them,’ says Mr Halls,* 
which could scarcely have been a consolatory reflec- 
tion to him on that Sunday night, July 28, when 


* Two Months in Arrah in 1857. By John James Halls, late 
Assistant-surgeon at the Civil Station of Arrah. Longmans, 


‘we went into our fortified billiard-room, and built 
up came the sepoys; 


ourselves up.’ 

On Monday mornin ; they 
broke open the jail, looted the treasury of 70,000 
rupees, and were joined —— jail-guards, prisoners, 
and hundreds of bad racters from the neigh- 
bouring vi ‘ All these assembled on a rising- 
ground, about 600 yards from and in full view of 
our position, by sound of trumpet, and then moved 
down steadily towards us till they got within 200 
yards, when their trumpets sounded a charge, and 
down they came at the double-quick, shouting like 
demons, and firing as fast as they could, Our 
side, however, soon began to reply from their double- 
barrelled guns, and the carbines of the Sikhs, and 
some of the rascals were soon knocked over. This 
brought the multitude to a stand-still; and some 
more being hit, the greater part of them retreated 
into and behind a large house situated, most unfor- 
tunately for us, at sixty yards’ distance. The others 
took skirmishing order on our flanks and rear, where 
they were well sheltered by trees, outhouses, and 
garden-walls, whence they kept up a continual fire 
all day, and occasionally throughout the night.’ 

In the morning ‘the enemy astonished us by a loud 
taunting shout, followed up by a formidable bang and 
a splintering of bricks. They had, in fact, brought two 

cannon—4-pounders—to bear upon us, and again 
for awhile we thought that all was up. After a shot 
or two, we got more accustomed to them, as we found 
our main walls tolerably proof, and the bricked-up 
intervals were not hit more than once in a dozen 
times. Still it was not agreeable to have two cannon 
firing at us in cross directions, while the rascally 
gunners had a complete shelter, formed by bricks, 
earth, and our own tables and chairs. One gun was 
sixty yards distant, the other about one hundred and 
fifty; the balls from the latter scarcely hit the house 
at all, but went over with a whizz and concussion 
that shook every part. Afterwards they made a 
hole in the en-wall behind us, and through it. 
got one of t ns to bear at sixteen yards; even 
then, however, the shot did not penetrate the main 
walls, and only hit the loose bricks occasionally, 
which were not always beaten down, as we had 
strengthened them from within. 

‘Finally, on the fifth day of the siege, the fellows 
hoisted up one of the guns on the top of the large 
house opposite, which was rather serious, as a shot 
could now be sent over our defences right into the 
middle of us. But they were not shots, and 
were not permitted to take aim at leisure, Boyle, 
Field, Anderson, and others of our best marksmen 
being continually on the top of our fortress, blazi 
away on and about the said piece of artillery. e 
found, nevertheless, a many of the larger shot, 
both at the time afterwards, inside and im- 
bedded in the walls. If the fire from the cannon had 
proved very serious, there would have been a sally to 
spike them, if possible, though a large ascites trocar 
was the only spike procurab e, and such a use of it 
would have been entirely unprofessional.’ 

volleys of musketry continuous droppii 
jn aint to tell them that relief is at A but, 
alas! it is not relief, but slaughter and defeat of those 
who would have relieved them—the unfortunate four 
hundred who have been sent from Dinapoor in vain. 
One of the Sikhs who accompanied the force manages 
to reach them with that evil news, ‘being drawn A. 
by ropes into our stronghold.’ Matters begin ind 
to look very hopeless, and the insurgents, ‘under the 
shelter of some outhouses, which come up to the very 
walls,’ are already commencing a mine; only ‘our 
gallant Sikhs stealthily stole out at night and brought 
in the mining-tools, and as we were pressed for water, 
conceived the idea of digging a well inside the house. 
This well, eighteen feet deep, was completed in twelve 
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hours; plenty of water was obtained, and all of us, 
Sikhs and Europeans, had a regular wash, an inad- 
missible luxury before. The water running down 
on the outside of the house must have somewhat 
astonished our foes, if they expected to reduce us by 
thirst. . . » Almost every morning, the wretches 
had some new contrivance for our destruction. One 
time they tried to smoke us out by burning capsicums 
to the windward ; another time, in the middle of the 
night, they startled us by a horrible shout, “ Maro/ 
Maro!” ‘Kill, kill!), and we frequently thought 
they were coming to the assault..... ‘The 
discomforts of our situation were much ora- 
vated by the vicinity of four dead horses, which, 
when living, some short-sighted mortals had tied up, 
to be nely in case flight were practicable. The 
poor animals were at once shot by the sepoys, and 
the effluvia arising from their rapid decomposition 
was most horrible ; had the wind blown from their 
quarter, we could scarcely have escaped serious ill- 
ness. Fortunately, the wind came thence for three 
hours only, but then the stench was deadly. I said: 
“This is the worst enemy of all; we shall be struck 
down with fever or cholera.” However, I administered 
a dose of port wine to the garrison, and took one 
myself, and as the wind soon changed, we got rid of 
‘some portion of the smell; what remained, however, 
was sufficiently pestiferous, and the concomitant 
plague of flies very troublesome and disgusting. I 
may here mention the terrible retribution which befell 
one of our adversaries, who was shot within seventy 
yards of the house; his companions did not dare 
{or care) to carry him off. e man was not quite 
dead, and for nearly two days we could see him 
feebly endeavouring to scare off the kites and crows, 
which appeared, however, to disregard his efforts. 
He died at length, but who shall analyse his bodily 
and mental sufferings ere death came to his relief? 
We had no pity to throw away upon him.’ 

Indeed (although much has been made of this dis- 
tressing circumstance), it was scarcely to be e 
that an act of Good Samaritanship should be per- 
formed towards such an enemy, and under the fire of 
some six thousand muskets. At length, when succour 
is well-nigh despaired of, ‘a voice calls out from 
behind some trees that there is news, and begs us not 
to shoot ;’ and two men come forward, and inform the 
little garrison that Major Vincent Eyre, having 
defeated the sepoys with his gallant handful of men, 
is close at hand for their deliverance, which infor- 
mation is hailed as one may imagine. 

Of each of his fellow-defenders, Mr Halls has some- 
thing pleasant to say, from Mr Wake, the magistrate, 
the life and soul of the party for spirits, but who is 
such a bad shot, that after two discharges, he gives 
up firing his off altogether, down to the Sikh 
lieutenant, Hooken Singh, who laughs out,‘ Koochpurwa 
nahin!’ (No harm done, no matter!) after every un- 
successful cannon-shot. It must have been ‘some 
credit’ to them, as Mark Tapley says, to have been 
‘jolly’ under such circumstances as these: ‘ Provi- 
sions, though tolerably plenteous, were not remarkable 
for — Foveriah, jaded, bitten by mosquitoes 
and flies, each man rose at early dawn from his couch 
on the floor—Sikhs and Europeans slept cheek by 
jowl-—after having taken his share of watching during 
the night; he next generally proceeded to a corner 
where tea was preparing by means of a patent lamp. 
If fortunate, and among the first arrivals, he perhaps 
got a good half cup of tea; but as the pot was con- 
tinually being filled up with water, without a corre- 
sponding supply of the “herb,” the last applicants had 
to content themselves with little better the pure 
element. A few biscuits, some parched grain, and a 
cheroot, completed the breakfast, when the enemy’s 
fire generally commenced for the day. 

‘Dinner, at three o’clock, was an improvement on 
the former meal ; rice and date, with a little chutney, 


conieg a filling, if not very nutritive repast. To this 
was added on two days a portion of mutton; and 
each man had a quarter of a bottle of beer, the moment 
of drinking which was, perhaps, the most luxurious of 
the twenty-four hours. Plates being scarce, four or 
five only could dine at once. The dining-room, a 
sort of + formed by a small staircase, the lower end 
of which had been bricked up, was for some time 
thought the securest place in the house, till one day 
the diners were astonished by the ap ce of a 
brass piano-castor, which had been from one of 
the cannon, and came smashing through the thin wall, 
an unexpected and unwelcome guest. Providentially, 
no one was hurt, the usual occupant of the stair 
opposite to where the missile penetrated being that 
day late for dinner.’ 

After the failure of the relief from Dinapoor, a diary 
of events was kept in pencil upon the walls of the 
little fort, that some record should be left to their 
fellow-countrymen, in the event of that destruction 
which seemed to be so certain and so near. The 
little garrison were indeed in the very jaws of death, 
and, for the short time it lasted, had an experience 
more tremendous, perhaps, than that of any other 
Europeans throughout the mutiny—at least of those 
who survived it. In Lucknow, the strength of the Resi- 
dency, and the number of the besicged—hideously 
ey a ee as it was to that of the besiegers— 
must have begotten a mutual confidence scarcely to 
be felt by the handful at Arrah in their billiard- 
room with its walls of uncemented bricks; while, 
moreover, in the latter case, the danger was volun- 
tarily incurred, the path of escape to Dinapoor and 
the 10th Regiment being open until the very last. 


A SPRING MADRIGAL 
Wuex lily bells ring out perfume, 
In joy that spring’s bright days are come, 
And insects stir their busy wings, 
And throstle to his mate still sings— 
Such sweet sounds move 
The heart to love. 


When May-buds scent the woodland’s side, 
And high in air the midges ride, 
And grasses raise their waving heads, 
And noble oak its foliage spreads— 
These fair sights move 
The heart to love. 


When fishes leave the deep dark pool, 
And kine stand in the shade to cool, 
And from the earth the gentle shower 
Brings odours rivalling the flower— 
These changes move 
The heart to love. 


Then maidens’ hearts are ripe with love, 
And rural swains with vigour move 
To wooing, as the cooing dove, 
And fill with sighs the weald and grove— 
All these things move 
The heart to love. 
K. 
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